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THE NEW COLORADO COLLEGE PLAN 
CHARLEs CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
The new plan of organization at Colorado College, by which this traditional liberal-arts col- 


lege attempts to bring its curriculum and organization into conformity with present trends 
in higher education, is described by Mr. Mierow, the president. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES W. A. AsHBROOK 


From a historical study of the trustee boards of many colleges, Mr. Ashbrook, of Defiance 
College, finds a definite relation between the size of the trustee board and the type of 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENT DURING TIMES 
OF ECONOMIC DEPRESSION Marcia Epwarpbs 


Under a fellowship grant awarded by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Miss Edwards, a graduate student at the University of Minnesota, has made a study of 
college enrollments since 1890, noting growth trends and the deviations from these trends. 
She has not found that periods of economic depression in the past or the present one so far 
tended to increase enrollments in institutions of higher education. 


AN INDEX OF DISTRIBUTION 
C. R. Foster, Jr., anp Paut S. Dwyer 
An index of the drawing power of an institution is here determined by the geographic 
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School of Education, Rutgers University, and Mr. Dwyer to the Mathematics Department of 
Antioch College. 


THE RANKING SYSTEM Car C. W. Nicoi 


Marking systems in which percentage or letter values are assigned, when statistically eval- 
uated, have proved most unreliable. Professor Nicol, of the Philosophy Department, Oberlin 
College, suggests here a scheme of ranking which seems a more satisfactory method. 
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The New Colorado College Plan 


31 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
The “new plan” of Colorado College is forward looking and incorporates the 
best experimental experience of those bolder higher schools which have, for tem 
years or more, been engaged in self-scrutiny and experimentation. But its forward 
39 | look is a projection of the past of Colorado College. The reorganization, already 


in effect, has been generated out of the traditions and ideals of liberal education long 
ascendant on the campus, now broadened by a vivid understanding of the finer 
achievements of sister institutions. The plan is therefore indigenous, and not trans- 
planted. It meets the needs of the present clientéle of the College, and promises 
45 enlarged future service to its academic community. All groups in the College 

co-operation are to be congratulated, most of all the students, who will benefit 

most. But the returning alumni, too, should be felicitated for the pride which may 
be theirs. They will perceive their Alma Mater, still true to its old inner spirit, now 
| garbed in the new techniques required for enhanced present and future usefulness. 
| Henry SuzzaL_o 


5! 
HE new plan of organization subjects of study which have long been 
55 at Colorado College is an at- regarded as the foundation for a lib- 
tempt on the part of a tradi- eral education. Herein it is forsaking 
tional liberal-arts college to bring its the trodden paths and endeavoring to 
curriculum and organization into con-_ blaze a new trail. The essence of the 
formity with the present tendencies new plan may be expressed by the 
; in higher education. Its aim is to take slogan, “Every student a special stu- 
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fullest advantage of the new without 
sacrificing what has been tried and 
found to be of value in the past. 
Colorado College aims to be a pio- 
neer in the adaptation of the newest 
methods to the tested and approved 


dent.” To this proposition, there is 
added as a corollary, “Each faculty 
member, in a new and real and vital 
sense, is the guide, counselor, and 
friend of the individual student.” 

In thus seeking to make its own 
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contribution to present-day American 
educational readjustment, Colorado 
College started with a self-survey of 
the College by the members of its 
faculty under the expert guidance and 
direction of two distinguished special- 
ists in the field of education, Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Chancellor Samuel 
Paul Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo. The purpose of this investi- 
gation was to redefine the legitimate 
objectives of the liberal-arts college 
and to estimate the extent to which 
Colorado College has attained its 
ideals. As a consequence of this self- 
survey, which occupied the better part 
of a year, certain sweeping changes 
recommended by the members of the 
faculty have been promptly ratified by 
vote of the Board of Trustees and 
were put into effect for the first time 
last autumn. 

The changes fall into two main 
categories: the discontinuance of cer- 
tain functions and departments of the 
College; the adoption of a number of 
new principles and attitudes. The 
culmination of the plan is a thorough- 
going reorganization of the entire 
work of the College upon a new basis. 

In order to revert to its primary 
and essential status as a liberal-arts 
college, it has seemed wise for 
Colorado College to divest itself of 
certain accretions which might detract 
from its effectiveness by destroying, 
or, at least, weakening, its unity of 
purpose. Such departments as the 
Summer School, the Department of 
Forestry, and special courses in civil, 
electrical, chemical, and geologic en- 
gineering, which belong rather to a 
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university than to the college curric- 
ulum, have been discontinued. Pro- 
vision is, of course, to be made for 
students already enrolled at the Col- 
lege in the fields of engineering and 
forestry, enabling them to complete 
the work in their respective depart- 
ments, but no entering students were 
accepted in these fields during the fall 
registration. 


Y THE elimination of these vo- 
cational courses, the ground has 
been cleared for concentration of 
attention upon the department in 
which the great majority of the stu- 
dents of the College have always been 
primarily interested—the liberal-arts 
college. The first step was a reorgan- 
ization of the college course on the 
basis of four new schools. The first of 
these, the School of Arts and Sciences, 
comprises the work of the first two 
years and forms a unit rather closely 
allied with the more distinctively pre- 
paratory work of the high school. 
The three advanced schools of Letters 
and Fine Arts, the Social Sciences, and 
the Natural Sciences afford oppor- 
tunity for concentration upon some 
field of intellectual interest within 
one of these three general categories. 
Strict specialization in a single subject 
is reserved for the year of postgrad- 
uate study. 

For the satisfactory completion of 
the first two years of college work in 
the School of Arts and Sciences, pro- 
vision has been made for the award 
of the degree of Associate in Arts. 
The Bachelor of Arts degree will be 
conferred upon graduation from one 
of the three advanced schools. The 
Master of Arts degree will be granted 
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upon the satisfactory completion of 
an additional year of work in either 
the School of Letters and Fine Arts, 
the School of Social Sciences, or the 
School of Natural Sciences. 

This new plan of organization may 
be graphically represented in the form 
given in Figure 1. As already indi- 
cated, the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years, now specifically 
organized as the School of Arts and 
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Fig. 1. Graphic representation of the new plan. 


Sciences, has naturally a close articu- 
lation with the high-school and pre- 
paratory-school curriculums. It will 
be relatively non-technical, appealing 
to general interest in the various arts 
and sciences, and it is intended to 
serve the double purpose of supple- 
menting the student’s previous study 
and of insuring a basic training in sub- 
jects essential to a liberal education. 
In this connection, it is appropriate 
to mention the new and liberalized 


entrance requirements determined 
upon by a Faculty Committee after 
a conference with representative high- 
school principals of the state. The 
College has hitherto insisted rather 
rigidly upon the presentation by can- 
didates for admission of a number of 
specified units in each of the follow- 
ing five departments of study: Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history and 
social science, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. The new requirements for ad- 
mission, effective for the first time in 
September, 1931, require only that at 
least ten of the fifteen units required 
for admission to the School of Arts 
and Sciences of Colorado College be 
in the group of subjects just listed, 
while the remaining five units may be 
offered from these or any other sub- 
jects accepted for graduation from 
high school. In order to place more 
emphasis upon the quality of the work 
offered by high-school graduates, it is 
specifically provided, however, that 
applicants will be admitted only from 
the upper two-thirds of their high- 
school classes and that in general 
favorable consideration will be given 
to applicants whose scholarship is dis- 
tinctly superior; that is, to those who 
are in the upper one-third of their 
class, even though they may not meet 
the specific subject-matter require- 
ments just indicated. A committee on 
admissions, chosen from the faculty, 
will have general charge of the ad- 
ministration of these regulations, and 
it will be empowered to make such 
exceptions as may seem desirable in 
the case of individual applicants who 
fail to meet the specific requirements. 

In addition to this change in the 
case of subjects which are required for 
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admission to the College, the new 
plan provides further for the drop- 
ping of all narrowly prescribed spe- 
cial requirements in the School of 
Arts and Sciences. But while the 
definite prescription of courses in 
English, Latin, mathematics, modern 
foreign languages, philosophy or psy- 
chology, history, and science, as 
requirements for all students who are 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, 
has now been dropped, admission to 
the three advanced schools will be 
limited to those who meet the spe- 
cific requirements set by the commit- 
tee in charge of each school. The 
subjects necessary for entrance to the 
Schools of Letters and Fine Arts, 
the Social Sciences, and the Nat- 
ural Sciences will of course consist of 
the studies which must be mastered 
as a prerequisite for intelligent con- 
centration upon the curriculum which 
each school offers. These are no mere 
arbitrary assignments, but are clearly 
indicated by the nature of the fields 
which the three advanced schools 
cover. The members of the School 
of Natural Sciences will naturally 
have prepared themselves for their 
work by earlier courses in elementary 
science and in mathematics. A student 
of literature may be expected to have 
a certain knowledge of and proficiency 
in the study of foreign languages. 
One who plans to do his major work 
in social sciences will need an ade- 
quate foundation in history. 

Of course, it will be remembered 
that a knowledge of Latin is funda- 
mental to any real understanding of 
the English language, as well as a 
part of the necessary training for the 
study of medicine or of the law, and 
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that a reading knowledge of French 
and German is a prerequisite for 
graduate study in any field. 

It is anticipated that each entering 
student will endeavor to determine at 
the outset of his college career which 
of the three advanced schools he 
plans to enter. He will then be asked 
to pursue one subject from the gen- 
eral field represented by the work of 
this school through each of his first 
two years in college and to elect dur- 
ing the same period one course for a 
single year in the work of each of the 
other two schools. The remaining 
four courses may be selected on the 
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Fig. 2. A graphic representation of the sched- 
ule of a student entering the School of Letters 
and Fine Arts. 


basis of his interests and needs from 
anything offered by the School of 
Arts and Sciences, with due regard 
for the specific entrance requirements 


which may be set for admission to the | 


advanced school which he plans to 
enter. 

So, for example, the academic 
schedule of a student preparing to 


enter the School of Letters and Fine | 


Arts may be graphically represented 
by Figure 2. As will be noted from 
this diagram, the normal number of 
courses to be carried by a student each 
year has been reduced to four. This 


is a significant feature of the new | 
plan at Colorado College. The Col- | 
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lege has definitely exchanged the 
course basis for the old credit-hour 
basis, and it has set as a prerequisite 
for the degree Bachelor of Arts the 
satisfactory completion of sixteen full 
courses, an average of four each year 
for four years. The former standard 
of one hundred twenty semester 
credit-hours has tended at times to 
distract the attention of the student 
from the mastery of subjects to the 
mere accumulation of credits. More- 
over, the trend in colleges and uni- 
versities during the past quarter of a 
century has been steadily away from 
the prescription of a large number of 
courses, each of which necessarily 
occupied but a small fraction of the 
student’s time, to concentration upon 
a smaller number of subjects with a 
greater emphasis upon the mastery of 
each one. For example, in the aca- 
demic year 1903-1904 the regular 
work of the senior year in one of the 
great eastern universities consisted of 
the election of seven two-hour courses 
chosen at random by each member of 
the class. This has been succeeded by 
the now rather generally prevalent 
curriculum of five three-hour courses. 
The new plan at Colorado College 
marks a further step in advance. 
Each of the four courses is intended 
to take up approximately a quarter of 
the student’s time. The number of 
recitations or lectures in each course 
may vary with the subject and the 
degree of advancement. During the 
freshman year, each of the four 
courses meets four times each week. 
Moreover, this is generally true in all 
years in such subjects as the foreign 
languages, in which students derive a 
greater benefit from classroom con- 
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tact with the teacher than from 
individual, directed study outside of 
recitation hours. In such courses as 
history and English, however, in 
which a large amount of outside read- 
ing is a necessary part of the course, 
students may be required to attend 
classes only three times or, in rare 
cases, only twice in each week. This 
is most apt to occur, of course, in the 
case of students in their senior year. 

It will be noted that this change is 
merely the application to advanced 
undergraduates of the principle hith- 
erto quite commonly employed in the 
case of graduate students. Such a 
course seems particularly desirable in 
the small liberal-arts college where 
Seniors, distributed among ten or a 
dozen departments and subdivided, it 
may be, into several classes in each, 
already find themselves in small 
groups of from two to five. This 
foretaste of the methods of graduate 
study will doubtless prove to be of 
great benefit to those who go from 
the College to the university to enroll 
for advanced work. 


NOTABLE feature of the new 
plan at Colorado College is the 
emphasis placed upon three years of 
study rather than two for the com- 
pletion of the curriculum covered by 
the School of Arts and Sciences. Each 
of the three advanced schools plans to 
encourage students who are interested 
in graduate study to remain for an 
additional year and secure the degree 
of Master of Arts before registering 
at a university for the doctorate. This 
is particularly desirable in the case of 
students who enter the Schools of 
Letters and Fine Arts, the Social 
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Sciences, or the Natural Sciences by 
transfer from another institution. 
During his junior and senior years, 
a student at Colorado College will 
hereafter be expected to elect about 
half of his work—ordinarily four of 
the eight courses—from the subjects 
taught in the School of his choice, as 
shown in Figure 3, with due regard 
for the regulations of the School with 
reference to concentration in a subject 
or field. A final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the student’s major field, 
which was inaugurated with the sen- 
ior class graduating from Colorado 
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Fig. 3. A diagram showing the fields from 
which a student in his junior or senior year 
may select his electives. 


College in 1931, has been incorpo- 
rated as an essential part of the new 
plan. 

For the degree of Master of Arts 
in one of the three advanced schools, 
a student will normally be required 
to have secured, in addition to his 
Bachelor’s degree, a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German—pref- 
erably of both—and the other 
requirements for the degree consisting 
of three full courses, or their equiv- 
alent, a thesis, and a public oral exam- 
ination. At least two of the three 
courses required for the Master’s 
degree and the thesis must be in the 
same subject. 

Realizing that the liberalization of 
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entrance requirements, the admission 
of national sororities, and the com- 
plete revision of the curriculum are 
likely to arouse great interest in the 
College on the part of prospective 
students, the trustees at their regular 
monthly meeting in May, 1931, by 
formal vote, took action limiting the 
size of the freshman class for 1931-32 
to three hundred students. It is felt 
that under present conditions the Col- 
lege is not in a position to provide 
adequately for the needs of more than 
this number of entering students. If 
more than three hundred apply for 
admission, a selection will be made by 
a committee of the faculty, and the 
three hundred best qualified to benefit 
by the advantages offered by the Col- 
lege will be admitted. 

It will be noted that, under the 
regulations just outlined, admission to 
the junior year in one of the three 
advanced schools becomes the new 
gate of entrance to work leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Arts. Each of the three advanced 
schools has its specific admission re- 
quirements, and it becomes incumbent 
upon the individual student to satisfy 
these by his prerequisite study in high 
school and during his two years at 
Colorado College as a member of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. The 
progress of the student entering Colo- 
rado College from the high school or 
preparatory school consists of three 
definitely marked stages: the general 
basic training in subjects essential to 
a liberal education during the first two 
years, concentration in one of the 
three fields of study represented by 
the advanced schools during his upper- 
class years, specialization upon a sin- 
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gle subject or study during a fifth or 
postgraduate year. 

One interesting and important de- 
velopment of the new plan at Colo- 
rado College lies in the opportunity 
afforded by certain departments for 
students to elect simultaneously re- 
lated courses in one general field. So, 
for example, a student whose chief 
interest lies in English history may 
pursue at the same time parallel 
courses given in three different de- 
partments: a course in English polit- 
ical history, a course in the English 
literature covering the same period of 
time, and a course in the social history 
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of England for the period. It is 
probable that some similar groupings 
of courses will be made available for 
students by other departments. 

The new plan here outlined seems 
to have met with instant and universal 
approval on the part of friends of the 
College, and it is hoped that it may 
prove to be a notable and successful 
educational experiment which will 
enhance the service and the reputa- 
tion of Colorado College throughout 
the academic world. The enthusiastic 
co-operation and support of all who 
are concerned in putting the plan into 


effect augurs well for its success. 
[Vol. III, No. 1] 








The Board of Trustees 


By W. A. ASHBROOK 


Status and Trends in the Number of Members on Boards of 
Control of Institutions of Higher Education 


organization and activities of 
boards of trustees, a number of 
interesting facts were discovered in 
regard to the sizes of boards. Briefly, 
it may be said that: the number of 
members on a board of trustees varies 
with the type of support which the 
institution enjoys; the memberships 
of boards of privately controlled in- 
stitutions tend to increase in size and 
those of publicly controlled institu- 
tions tend to decrease; and the num- 
ber of members on the boards of some 
publicly controlled institutions is sub- 
ject to sudden and erratic fluctuations. 
In gathering the data from which 
the foregoing generalizations are 
drawn, the writer has depended 
chiefly upon facts disclosed by an an- 
alysis of the charters of 114 institu- 
tions of higher education and upon 
historical statements supplied by presi- 
dents of a group of colleges and uni- 
versities. W. A. Harper’s study of 
the “Participation of Alumni in the 
Government of Colleges’’ has also 
proved a valuable source of reference. 
There appears to be a distinct rela- 
tionship between the manner in which 
a college is supported and controlled 


it THE course of a study of the 


* The Elon Alumni Voice (February, 1928), pp. 
44-62. 


and the number of members on its 
board of trustees. A summary of the 
numbers of members on 575 institu- 
tional boards, classified as Protestant 
denominational, private non-denomi- 
national, public, and Catholic, and 
similar to that given in Harper’s 
study, has recently been compiled by 
the writer. Some corrections had to 
be made in the original study, because 
of additions to the memberships of 
particular boards, mergers of colleges, 
and changes of colleges from one 
classification to another. The median 
number of members on the boards of 
Protestant and private non-denomi- 
national colleges are 24 and 23, re- 
spectively, while the medians at 
public and Catholic institutions are 9 
and 7. The explanation of the simi- 
larity of size of Protestant and pri- 
vate boards is probably that many 
institutions now private were once 
denominational and many now de- 
nominational were chartered as pri- 
vate institutions. Many changes in 
regard to denominational affiliation 
have occurred among these colleges, 
since it often takes only a change of 
personnel in the office of the president 
or dean to effect an about face. 

The fact that Protestant and pri- 
vate institutions must depend for 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


financial support upon non-centralized 
constituencies probably accounts for 
the large size of these boards. A large 
membership is supposed to be effective 
in securing financial aid through per- 
sonal contacts and solicitations. On 
the contrary, public institutions de- 
pend on revenue collected through 
central agencies and, as a consequence, 
a large membership on the board of 
control is not so useful for fiscal 
1 1 1800 1620 184 1860 1880 1 1920. 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of the numbers of 


members on the boards of 35 private colleges 
as originally chartered with the numbers of 
members at the end of each decade from 1760 
to 1930. 


strength. Catholic colleges have their 
sources of support centralized to a 
greater extent than do the Protestant 
or the private colleges. They, more- 
over, do not feel the urge for financial 
contacts as acutely as other colleges, 
because they place little dependence 
on securing large endowments and 
much on low operating costs and high 
tuitions. 

In general, the boards of the 
private colleges, Protestant colleges, 
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and Catholic colleges tend to increase 
in size, and this increase is constantly 
accelerated. Figure 1 illustrates the 
tendency by showing the original 
number of charter members of each 
of thirty-five such boards as a broken 
line and the total number of mem- 
bers as a solid line. It will be seen 
that while the study includes no col- 
leges chartered after 1890, the total 
number of members on the boards of 
the thirty-five institutions has been 
increased by 250 since that date. The 
divergence of the lines on the chart 
indicates the extent to which members 
were added to the boards after the 
institutions were founded. 

In contrast to the trends just 
described, the tendency at state-sup- 
ported institutions is for the member- 
ship of the controlling boards to be 
decreased. This decrease in the size 
of membership is often accompanied 
by erratic fluctuations. Examples of 
boards whose memberships have been 
much altered since the founding of 
the institutions are: Miami Univer- 
sity, five increases and four decreases; 
the University of lowa, three increases 
and three decreases; the University of 
Michigan, three decreases and one 
increase. 

The causes which have effected the 
changes in the boards of these public 
and private institutions were not fully 
traceable in the sources at the writer’s 
disposal. From the causes given in 
the histories and in the _ historical 
sketches supplied by the presidents, 
and from concurrent circumstances 
stated in the charters and by-laws of 
the sixty-six institutions, it appears 
that the chief causes for changes in 
the size of membership of boards are: 
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1. The desire to add alumni to the boards 

2. Several institutions under a central board 

3- An effort to add certain types of persons 
to the boards of trustees 

4. Attempts to shift away from or toward 
denominational control 

5- Reorganization of the boards to accom- 
pany institutional expansion, either real 
or anticipated 

6. The desire to place certain persons on 
the boards in ex officio capacity 

7. The desire to change from individual 
ownership to control by a trustee board. 


ROM this hasty survey of the 

present situation and the trends 
in the size of boards of trustees, as 
shown by the sample analyzed, let us 
turn to a consideration of the rec- 
ommendations in this regard which 
students of educational organization 
have suggested. The source of litera- 
ture touching on the membership of 
boards is chiefly the reports of surveys 
of colleges. The principal survey 
commissions which have expressed 
opinions about the number of mem- 
bers a board should have are those 
which investigated the Lutheran Col- 
leges, the Colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ, the University of Oregon, 
higher education in Massachusetts, 
higher learning in Kansas, higher 
education at Cleveland, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and the Negro colleges.’ 


? Leonard, R. L., e¢ al. Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion for the United Lutheran Church in America, 
pp. 164-72. 

Reeves, F. W., and Russell, D. R. College Or- 
ganization and Administration, pp. 55-56. 

Capen, S. P. Report of the Survey of the Uni- 
wersity of Oregon, p. 14. 

Zook, George F. Survey of Technical and Higher 
Education in Massachusetts, p. 277. Also, Report of 
a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing in Kansas, pp. 22-23. And, Survey of Higher 
Education in Cleveland, p. 12. 

Klein, A. J. Survey of Rutgers University, p. 39- 
Also, Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, p. §. 
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Without exception the writers of 
these surveys have indicated prefer- 
ence for boards with not less than 
seven or more than fifteen members. 
Among the reasons given in the sur- 
vey reports for preferring relatively 
small boards are the following. First, 
in small boards the members feel in- 
dividual responsibility for the actions 
of the board and for the program of 
the institution. As the size of the 
board increases this feeling of respon- 
sibility is diminished. Also, small 
boards can meet more often and more 
easily than is the case with large 
boards. The members can thereby 
keep in closer touch with the program 
and the problems of the institution. 
They can exchange ideas freely and 
come to definite decisions much more 
readily than can those of large boards. 
Working together through the years a 
small board comes to have a person- 
ality of its own and can follow a long- 
time program much more effectively. 
The members of small boards have 
plenty of work to do in making the 
policies of the institution and are not 
so often tempted to organize commit- 
tees with administrative functions. 

We may summarize by saying 
that survey commissions recommend 
boards consisting of not more than 
fifteen members, that the boards of 
the majority of Catholic and of pub- 
lic institutions fall easily within this 
recommendation, that the majority of 
boards of Protestant and of private 
non-denominational institutions ex- 
ceed in membership the recommenda- 
tions. Finally, the trend in the size 
of the boards at these latter colleges 
are in a direction opposite to the rec- 


ommendations of survey commissions. 
[Vol. III, No. 1] 
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College Enrollment during Times 
of Economic Depression 


By MARCIA EDWARDS 


Are the Predictions of Increased Enrollments Because 


of the Depression Justified? 


leges and universities have once 
more followed the round of 
registration, clerks have tallied their 
blanks, and deans and presidents, 
perennially interested in enrollment 
statistics, are again turning to the 
registrars to learn the count of stu- 
dent populations. During the past 
summer, predictions were legion that 
economic depression would result in 
an abnormal influx of students to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. An 
unusual rise in enrollment was fre- 
quently forecast on the assumption 
that many students would enter the 
colleges and universities for addi- 
tional training who would have been 
otherwise employed under a normal 
condition of production and trade. 
Was this assumption sound? Were 
these predictions of abnormally in- 
creased enrollments justified? If 
1931-32 registration does show an 
increase, may this be considered proof 
of the contention that more students 
enter the colleges and universities 
during economic adversity than dur- 
ing prosperity? Would such an 
increase provide an exception to past 
conditions or a repetition of them? 


G tessa in American col- 


An investigation recently com- 
pleted at the University of Minnesota 
has attempted to answer these ques- 
tions by a study of the history of col- 
lege enrollments, their growth trends, 
and the deviations from those trends 
as related to past economic depres- 
sions.' Since opinions as to the rela- 
tion between depression and enroll- 
ment are based on conceptions of the 
general result of any economic de- 
pression and not on factors of the 
most recent one alone, only through 
such a statistical and historical method 
may one obtain data upon which he 
may base conclusions as to their 
validity. 

Registration statistics were com- 
piled for 151 colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States for the 
forty-year period from 1890 to 1930. 
Since the most reliable conclusions 
may be drawn with respect to trends 
of enrollment if the same institutions 
are used throughout the investigation, 
all colleges and universities whose 
data were unavailable for any year 
were discarded. There remained 96 


* The indebtedness of the writer is acknowledged 
to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
under whose fellowship grant this investigation was 
completed. 
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colleges and universities (approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of the total num- 
ber of accredited institutions of higher 
learning) whose enrollment statistics 
were used for the investigation. 
Obviously, there are hazards in the 
way of an attempt to compile enroll- 
ments that will be comparable for so 
long a period as that from 1890 to 
1930. In order to reduce irregulari- 
ties in the data to a minimum, only 
students of collegiate rank were in- 
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96 institutions was fairly even, 25 per 
cent of the accredited institutions 
being included from the Northeastern 
and South Central areas, 27 per cent 
from the North Central, 18 per cent 
from the Southeastern, and 12 per 
cent from the Western areas. The 
percentage for the Western area was 
smaller than for the others, because 
the founding dates of institutions lo- 
cated in that section are generally 
somewhat later. 
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Fig. 1. All-student enrollment index compared with the economic index. 


cluded. Figures for preparatory de- 
partments were omitted in all cases; 
and wherever a differentiation was 
made, summer-session, part-time, 
short-course, evening-school, exten- 
sion, correspondence, and non-resident 
graduate data were also omitted. Data 
compiled, therefore, covered as nearly 
as possible only regular college stu- 
dents, graduate, undergraduate, and 
professional, in fall to spring sessions. 

The geographic distribution of the 


For an index of enrollment, 2 
normal-trend figure for each year was 
computed by the use of a moving 
average system repeated over the, 
actual data to smooth out sharp irreg- 
ularities, groups of three even years. 
being used for a smoothing period of 
six years. The fluctuation of actual 
enrollment above or below the trend 
figure for each year was then shown 
as percentage deviation plus or mins 
from the trend. Comparison of the 
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resultant enrollment series with eco- 
nomic indexes included years from 
1890 to 1928. In Figure 1 a graphic 
comparison of the indexes of enroll- 
ment in 96 colleges and universities is 
made with Index of General Business 
Activity Compared with the Normal 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company from 1890 to 1928. 
The two indexes give annual percent- 
age deviations from the normal trend 
and are plotted with a lag of two years 
between the series. The general posi- 
tive agreement here apparent would 
be increased if a combined one- and 
two-year lag were employed. 

It will readily be seen that the 
reduction, of enrollment statistics to 
indexes of deviations from normal 
trends before comparison with simi- 
larly constructed economic indexes, 
removes one of the chief causes for 
confusion with regard to the relation 
of enrollment and economic condi- 
tions. Only once in the entire period 
from 1890 to 1930 have total college 
enrollments in the institutions used 
decreased, and that exception came in 
1918, the war year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that one may say that en- 
rollments have increased during de- 
pressions as well as during prosperity. 
The question, however, is not one of 
mere increase, but of actual increase 
or decrease compared to the normal 
increase. Without isolation of the 
trend in any group of year-to-year 
figures, erroneous conclusions may 
easily be drawn. 

The relation between the cyclical 
movements of college enrollments 
and those of indexes of general busi- 
ness conditions for the years 1890 to 
1928 has been without doubt a posi- 


tive one.” Contrary to the quite gen- 
eral assumption just cited, a smaller, 
not a larger, number of students has 
entered the colleges and universities 
during years of adverse business con- 
ditions than might have been expected 
to enroll under normal conditions. 

If there have been many cases in 
which students have enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher learning during de- 
pressions because they could not obtain 
positions, there apparently has been 
an even greater number of balancing 
cases in which the difficult financial 
situation has prevented or delayed the 
student’s entrance to college. The 
positive relationship between the en- 
rollment and economic series for 
forty years, although not entirely 
consistent, has been sufficiently regu- 
lar to indicate a definite responsive- 
ness of depressed enrollment to 
depressed economic indexes. 


MARKED exception to this 

general positive agreement was 
found, however, in the index for 
enrollment in graduate schools. A 
downward turn in the economic index, 
indicating depression, has ordinarily 
been followed by an upward turn in 
the index for graduate-school enroll- 
ment, indicating an increased number 
of students. Here is justification for 
the belief that students desire and 
seek further training during periods 
of economic adversity; but the effect 
of attendance of graduate students in 
larger numbers than might normally 
have been expected has not been great 


* The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany’s Index of General Business Activity Compared 
with the Normal (averaged annually to May 31) was 
used in most of the comparisons. For certain sections 
of the study, Snyder’s Clearings Index and Persons’ 
Index of Total Physical Production were also employed. 
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enough to counterbalance the de- 
creased gains or actual losses of other 
departments, as was evident when 
the index for total enrollment was 
studied. 

The greatest general correspond- 
ence between the total enrollment 
index and the index of business condi- 
tions was found when a combined 
one- and two-year lag period between 
the series was applied in the compari- 
son. Agreement or disagreement be- 
tween plus or minus deviations from 
the normal trend in the two series— 
economic and enrollment—depended 
for certain years on a deviation in one 
index of less than one per cent. 
Omitting such years and applying a 
two-year lag, disagreement was found 
in only five cases. With the lag re- 
duced to one year for these five years 
of disagreement with the two-year 
lag, only two cases of disagreement 
remained. 

In other words, the index for total 
enrollment has corresponded in move- 
ment to the economic indexes with a 
combined one- and two-year lag in all 
years but two between 1890 and 1928, 
omitting years where either agree- 
ment or difference between the series 
depended on very slight deviations 
above or below the normal trend.’ 
The single lag period giving highest 
agreement throughout the time range 
is the two-year period used in the 
graph given in Figure 1. 

To explain the presence of this lag 
between the enrollment and the eco- 
nomic series, one must rely consider- 
ably, of course, on conjecture. The 
using up of savings immediately fol- 


* Omitting also 1918, the war year, as an excep- 
tional case. 
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lowing a severe break in economic 
conditions, so that less are available 
after a period of a year or slightly 
more for such purposes as education; 
the cumulative effect on college en- 
rollment of the financial inability of 
succeeding classes of high-school 
graduates to enter college during 
years of economic depression—these 
conditions offer, perhaps, the most 
logical explanation of the delayed 
effect of depression on enrollment. 


N CONSIDERATION of the 
most generally occurrent lag pe- 
riod in the past, the full effect of the 
financial difficulties of 1930 and 1931 
may more reasonably be expected to 
be felt in the school year 1931-32 
than in 1930-31. 

That enrollment in the fall of 1930 
was itself not without evidence of 
the effect of depression, however, is 
shown by the decreased gain found 
in the institutions in this investigation 
for the period from 1928 to 1930—a 
decrease from 4.6 per cent gain in 
June, 1929, over the previous June 
to only 0.4 per cent gain in Novem- 
ber, 1930, over the previous No- 
vember.* Approximately the same 
decrease in gain took place in num- 


“In comparing these results with the statement 
of Dean Raymond Walters (School and Society, 
XXXII, December 13, 1930, pp. 787-98) it must be 
recalled that the number of institutions which he used 
changed between 1928 and 1930. It might also be 
noted that he found an increase in the fall of 1930 
in only 60 per cent of his institutions, a percentage 
that does not seem abnormally high in view of the 
regular upward trend of enrollments over the forty- 
year period from 1890 to 1930. 

That these results are not a function of the 
choice of institutions in this particular investigation 
is evidenced by their close agreement for the fall of 
1930 with those found by R. M. West for 439 
institutions from 1928 to 1930. (Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, New 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 275-87, January, 1931) 
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bers of men. The percentage of in- 
crease for women did not drop in 
1929-30, remaining the same as in 
June, 1929, but the comparison of 
figures for November 1, 1930, with 
November 1, 1929, showed an actual 
decrease amounting to 1.2 per cent. 

Possibly one might have expected 
professional-school enrollment to fol- 
low the trend of graduate-school en- 
rollment, with an increase under the 
effect of economic depression. Such 
has not been the case, however, pro- 
fessional-school enrollment having 
exhibited the same tendency found 
in total enrollments toward lowered 
registration concomitant with lowered 
economic indexes. One must recog- 
nize that the influence of increased 
entrance standards and professional- 
school requirements in the past may 
possibly have distorted somewhat the 
results for this division of the data. 

Differences between institutions 
located in various geographic areas 
have not been great in degree of 
correspondence with the economic in- 
dexes, nor has the size of the popula- 
tion center where the institution is 
located been a marked factor in 
determining the degree of relation- 
ship with business conditions. 

There are slight indications that 
groups of colleges and universities 
charging high fees are more likely to 
have actual decreases in enrollment 
concurrent with economic depression 
than are groups with low tuition 
charges; but this has not held true in 
the past for the group with the highest 
tuition rate of all—perhaps because a 
balancing factor may have been pres- 
ent in the stability of this group, 
resulting from limited enrollments 


and high selectivity in privately sup- 
ported institutions with high tuition 
charges. 

Publicly supported institutions have 
tended, in general, to respond more 
quickly than privately supported in- 
stitutions to changes in the index of 
business activity; and of the two 
groups of privately supported insti- 
tutions, the liberal-arts colleges have 
shown slightly higher correspondence 
with the economic indexes than have 
the privately supported universities. 

Enrollment of women has been 
more inclined to drop during or fol- 
lowing economic depression than has 
that of men. Probably this is due in 
part to the fact that more men than 
women have earned money to assist 
in defraying their college expenses 
and are therefore less likely to stay 
out of college because of difficult 
family financial situations. 


T IS early to say what conditions 
will be with regard to enrollment 

for 1931-32. The first unofficial re- 
ports for 1931 fall enrollments, avail- 
able chiefly from institutions of the 
Middle West, indicate, however, that 
this year’s totals will not show abnor- 
mal increases over the totals for last 
year. In the state of Minnesota, for 
example, only one institution in Sep- 
tember reported an appreciable gain 
over last year’s registration, and the 
majority of small colleges reported 
losses ranging from I to IO per cent. 
The University of Minnesota, whose 
statistics from 1890 to 1930 show a 
much less marked correspondence 
with indexes of business conditions 
than do those of the country as a 


* Perhaps again the effect of limited enrollments. 
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whole, reported at the beginning of 
the fall quarter a small loss instead of 
its normal gain. 

These are isolated examples, of 
course, and it is possible that they are 
not typical. A total registration for 
the country in 1931-32 either equal- 
ing or exceeding only slightly the 
totals for 1930-31, however, must be 
regarded as a registration showing 
less than normal increase, in view of 
the long-time trend of enrollments in 
general, and only uncritically could it 
be cited as indicating a notable increase 
in the number of college students be- 
cause of economic depression. 

The answer to the questions raised 
at the beginning of this discussion is 
clear. Predictions of abnormal gains 
in registration totals for the fall of 
193I were not warranted, in view of 
the history of enrollments in relation 
to economic depression, graduate- 
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school enrollment alone having met 
or exceeded its normal expectancy in- 
crease in periods of business reversal. 

Students have not attended insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the past 
in abnormally large numbers because 
of economic depression; and it now 
seems probable that final reports for 
1931-32 will give us another exam- 


ple of the positive relationship be- — 


tween depressed enrollments and 
depressed economic indexes which has 
been generally existent since 1890. 
While the depressed economic condi- 
tions possibly may not be great 
enough in their effect to result in 


lower total enrollment for the coun- _ 


try, it is probable that they are so 
influencing registration that the total 
number of students for 1931-32 will 
be less than that which might have 
been expected from the normal up- 


ward trend of college enrollment. 
[Vol. III, No. 1] 
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An Index of Distribution 


By C. R. FOSTER, JR., AND PAUL S. DWYER 


A Study Which Yielded an Instrument for Measuring the 
Geographic Distribution of Students 


HE interest which many col- 

lege officials show in the 

geographic distribution of stu- 
dents suggests that a common and 
objective measure of that quality 
would be desirable. It is customary 
for comparisons to be made on the 
rough basis of the number of states 
from which students are drawn. Thus 
we find in college reports the state- 
ment that “our students come to us 
from 34 of the 48 states of the 
Union”—the number of states being 
taken as a measure of the drawing 
power of the college. 

Such a measure is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. For one thing, investiga- 
tion shows that institutions drawing 
their students from, let us say, 34 
states or more are by no means 
uncommon. They are so numerous 
that such a fact is not especially sig- 
nificant, at least for comparative pur- 
poses. Large institutions, for instance, 
find little difficulty in attracting stu- 
dents from many states. A study 
made by the writers revealed that, as 
a rule, the larger the institution, the 
more states represented in its student 
body. An institution may draw but 
one student from each of a number 
of states so that, while the geographic 
distribution, as measured by the num- 
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ber of states, seems wide, yet in 
numbers of students representing the 
various sections of the country that 
distribution is actually quite narrow. 

In seeking a basis for showing the 
extent of a college’s drawing power in 
terms of geographic distribution, it is 
sometimes proposed that we find out 
how many miles, on the average, the 
students travel to get to the institu- 
tion. Presumably a high average dis- 
tance traveled would indicate good 
geographic distribution. Obviously, 
in the case of a university securing 
most of its students from the city in 
which it is located, the average dis- 
tance traveled would be small. 

The writers sought to try this 
measure by comparing the average 
distance traveled by Antioch students 
with the average distance traveled by 
students attending some other col- 
leges. It was decided to calculate 
these distances on the basis of the air- 
line mileage between the capital of 
the student’s home state and the cap- 
ital of Ohio. The resulting figure 
would be a first approximation to the 
actual mileage, would save work in 
computation when large numbers of 
students were involved, and would be 
essentially fair since the same method 
could be used in the case of each 
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college studied. For students coming 
to the institution from the home state, 
a common basis of 50 miles traveled 
was assumed. Thus in computing the 
distance traveled by a California 
student coming to Antioch, the air- 
line distance between Sacramento and 
Columbus was taken ‘as the basis. 
Such figures are accurately furnished, 
as between state capitals, by the War 
Department. Instead of necessitating 
a separate calculation of mileage for 
each student coming from California, 
for example, it would only be neces- 
sary to multiply the air-line distance 
between the two state capitals by the 
number of students coming from that 
state, irrespective of the place in the 
state from which they came. 

By computing the distance between 
the home state capitals and Columbus 
for each student in Antioch in the year 
1928-29, it was discovered that the 
average air-line distance traveled by 
Antioch students was approximately 
473 miles. Using the same method 
the average air-line distances for stu- 
dents attending a number of other 
colleges was computed, and the fol- 
lowing results obtained: 


Average 
Air-line 
Distance 
(Miles) 
coo oa ariy dhe wo 0 46 6 Gar 473 
ee ee 445 
Washington and Lee........... 435 
NS 2) 5 tir tesioe Gk + odds 413 
ESSERE ease 391 
EE ois 65 4a da hare ey a 381 
eh ee a eet a 379 
INET se ss HUM 5 se he 335 
Mount Holyoke............... 268 


But while the average air-line dis- 
tances traveled evidently afforded 
one means of comparison, it seemed 
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to the writers to be only partially 
effective in measuring the thing which 
they sought to measure. What was 
desired was some figure which might 
show more specifically the distribution 
of students, not the number of states 
from which they came, nor the num- 
ber of miles traveled, but to what 
extent they constituted a cross section, 
geographically, of the nation as a 
whole. 

An institution located near the cen- 
ter of population might have a smaller 
average mileage than a college located 
in Maine or California, and yet in 
terms of the actual geographic dis- 
tribution of students be more repre- 
sentative. Furthermore, an institution 
might draw heavily, for one reason 
or another, from one state or district 
located many miles away, which 
would result in a high average mile- 
age, and yet that institution might be 
almost wholly unrepresentative of 
other populous sections of the United 
States. 


N seeking an index to show this 
distribution it occurred that a com- 
parison based on the proportion of 
people dwelling in the various dis- 
tricts according to the United States 
census would be useful. This “index 
of distribution” was worked out using 
the following method.* There are 
nine census districts in the United 
States, and the percentage of the total 
population residing in each district is 
known. Thus 7.0 per cent of the 
population lives in New England, 
* See also, Foster, C. R., Jr., and Dwyer, Paul S. 

A Study of the Geographic Distribution of Students in 
Three Hundred Sixty-three American Colleges and 


Universities. (Rutgers University Bulletin, Studies in 
Education, No. 1) 
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13.2 per cent in the South Atlantic 
district, and so on. A table was pre- 
pared showing the percentage of stu- 
dents in Antioch, or the college in 
question, coming from each of the 
nine districts. This percentage was 
based on the total number of students 
enrolled who came from the conti- 
nental United States. 

A comparison was then made of 
the percentage of students in each 
district and the percentage of the 
total population in that district. When 
this was done for the nine districts, 
it was apparent to what extent the 
college varied in its student body 
from being proportionately represent- 
ative of each district. Thus if 21 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States was found in the Middle At- 
lantic states, and 30 per cent of the 
students of a college came from the 
Middle Atlantic states, the college 
had g per cent more students from 
that region than it should have if 
exactly representative. 

These differences in the case of 
each district were called the varia- 
tions from the ideal distribution. The 
next step was to compute the standard 
deviation of these variations. The 
result was used as the index of dis- 
tribution. A low index indicated a 
wide distribution and a high index a 
lack of distribution. 

In illustration of the application of 
this index, Antioch possessing a wide 
distribution of students yielded an 
index of 7.8, while the College of the 
City of New York, which obtains 100 
per cent of its students from the home 
state, had as high an index as 28.3. 

As an illustration of the method 
used, the final steps in the computa- 
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tion of the index for Antioch College 


are given here:* 
Percent- U.S. 


Num- 4 
ber of “Total _ ation 
Stu- Enroll- Percent- 
dents ment age 

Wew Bagtend..........; 80 12.3 7.0 

Middle Atlantic ......... 183 28.0 21.0 

South Asiantic.........;. 38 5.8 13.2 

East North Central....... 239 36.6 20.3 

East South Central....... 6 9 8.4 

West North Central...... 53 8.1 11.9 

West South Central ...... 6 9 9.7 

SES 6 Sods: dicsine « 20 3.1 3-2 

Se ee ee 28 4:3 s.3 

Total from United States® 653 100. 
Other Countries........ 12 1.8 
MN, 2a sks Saws 665 
= d* = 547-45 
Pw 
=—=— 60.8 
” 
Index== 7.8 


It was recognized that in some in- 
stances the index of distribution, when 
based on United States census dis- 
tricts, would be subject to certain dis- 
advantages. For example, Bethany 
College, located in Bethany, West 
Virginia, was found to have a low 
index, 9.8. This was occasioned by 
the fact that Bethany is peculiarly 
located in the “Panhandle” of West 
Virginia, and secures students in large 
numbers from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, each located in different census 
districts. Thus an apparent wide geo- 
graphic distribution was due to the 
arbitrariness of the boundaries of the 
census districts. 

» In order to offset such disadvan- 
tages, the index of distribution was 
computed using 48 states and the 
District of Columbia as a basis, in- 
stead of the nine census districts. It 
was discovered that only in the case 
of four states did Bethany have more 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
* Number of states, 46; number of districts, 9. 
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than the census proportion of stu- 
dents. The index computed on this 
basis was relatively much larger, 6.1, 
as compared to an index for Antioch, 
computed the same way, of 2.7. As 
a means of understanding the relative 
significance of the index when com- 
puted in this way, the index was 
worked out for the College of the 
City of New York and proved to be 
13.1. It will be noted that when the 
index was worked out on the basis of 
districts, Antioch and Bethany stood 
close together, but that when the basis 
was changed to states instead of dis- 
tricts, the true difference appeared. 
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In most cases, however, the index 
of distribution based on census dis- 
tricts is adequate. It is much more 
readily obtained; it has an advantage 
in that it affords a wider range, from 
O to 28.3. Furthermore, it enables 
one to “spot” institutions cutting 
across sectional lines in the selection 
of their students, as in the case of 
Bethany. The index is especially use- 
ful in enabling college officials to 
understand the geographic distribution 
of students in their own institutions, 
and it is also of interpretative assist- 
ance in evaluating the statements of 
other colleges. [Vol. III, No. 1] 
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The Ranking System 


By CARL C. W. NICOL 


Substitution of Ranks by Classes for the 
Teacher's Marks 


O MARK the work of college 
students accurately has come 
to be regarded as a compli- 
cated and difficult task, although until 
recently few have seriously ques- 
tioned the validity or accuracy of the 
marking systems commonly used by 
colleges and universities. Oberlin 
College has for many years used the 
literal system of marking. For the 
past eighteen years an accurate record 
of the distribution of the marks 
assigned by its teachers has been kept. 
This has furnished material for a 
careful study of this system. 

It seemed wise, in making this 
study, to state as clearly as possible 
the function of a marking system. 
There is fairly general agreement that 
its function is: 

1. To aid the instructor in evaluating 
the work done by a student in his 
classes and to make a permanent 
record of this evaluation. It should 
also make apparent to the instructor 
his own deficiencies in conducting 
his classes. 

2.To aid the student in making an 
estimate of the value of his work 
and to stimulate him to do better. 

3. To aid the registrar in keeping a 
permanent record of the student’s 
achievement in the courses he has 


2! 


taken; in comparing the perform- 
ance of individual students or 
groups of students for determining 
eligibility for various student activ- 
ities; in transferring credits to other 
institutions; in awarding honors 
and scholarships; in recommending 
students for positions or for work 
in graduate schools; and in drop- 
ping students from college because 
of inability to carry on their col- 
lege work. 

If this is accepted as the function of 
a system of marking, it seems obvious 
that a given mark should mean the 
same thing to all instructors and to all 
departments in so far as this is pos- 
sible. In the second place, through 
the marking system the registrar or 
anyone else examining the records 
should be able to discriminate, with 
fair accuracy, degrees of excellence in 
the work of the student; and, in the 
third place, the system should make 
it possible for the instructor to give 
the student the mark he deserves. 

An analysis recently made of the 
marks given by the Oberlin College 
faculty during the period 1912-19 
and the period 1924-27 shows clearly 
that the literal system falls short of 
meeting the requirements already 
mentioned. In the first place, it was 
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found that the faculty may be divided 
into two distinct types, those who 
mark leniently and those who mark 
strictly, or those who mark high and 
those who mark low. The size of the 
class has little to do with the failure 
to mark uniformly, since a teacher 
tends to mark  characteristically 
whether his classes are large or small. 
This tendency to mark high or to 
mark low also is maintained through- 
out a period of years. The following 
quotation regarding the findings of a 
committee that was concerned with 
this problem several years ago cor- 
roborates these statements: 


A scattergram was made of the 1912-19 
average and the 1924-27 average... . 
The correlation between the two distribu- 
tions is 0.67, which indicates that, for the 
faculty as a whole, the grading tendency 
is fairly constant. . . . Of the 17, in the 
period 1912-17, less than 50 per cent of 
whose grades were above C only 1 now 
gives more high grades than does the aver- 
age teacher, and he is barely above the 
average, with 55.7 per cent. In general, 
also, those who were the high graders of 
old are still high graders. . . . An average 
of the grade distributions of the last three 
years shows, however, that last year’s gen- 
erous graders have been the most generous 
graders for the three-year period. Every 
one of those, 70 per cent of whose grades 
were higher than C last year, is found in 
the group who have given moreathan 65 
per cent of their grades above C, when the 
computation is made for the three-year 
period. It seems probable, therefore, that 
there is a real basis for the student judg- 
ment as to the habitual grading tendencies 
of the faculty members.* 


Of a group of forty-eight faculty 

* Ohio College Association Bulletin. “Report of the 
Committee on the Grading System, Oberlin College,” 
1928. (Ohio College Association Bulletin, No. 39) 
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members whose marks, for a period 
of eight years (1912-1919), were 
studied, almost exactly half were 
marking on a C mode and the other 
half on a B mode. That is to say, 
some teachers year after year gave as 
many grades above C as below, while 
other teachers gave as many above B 
as below. 

A set of graphs prepared from the 
distribution of the marks assigned by 
the members of the Oberlin faculty 
during the year 1928-29 shows the 
same contrast between high and low 
marks. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that we are not at present 
concerned with the question as to 
which group is the more accurate, but 
solely with the fact that there is a 
conspicuous lack of uniformity in 
marking. 

This lack of uniformity means that 
if for any reason a student’s work is 
done with a relatively narrow range 
of instructors his average at the end 
of four years may be much higher or 
much lower depending upon the 
group with which he happens to be 
working. It is, of course, quite pos- 
sible that the instructors teaching the 
courses he is most interested in and in 
which he hopes to make his best marks 
belong to the group of low markers. 

In the second place, such an anal- 
ysis shows that the marking has 
become more lenient in recent years. 
To quote again from the report just 
mentioned: “A comparison of the 
period 1924-27, with the period 
1912-19, shows that at the present 
time the faculty as a whole are giving 
a 20 per cent larger proportion of 
grades above C and an 18 per cent 
smaller proportion of grades below 
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C.”* We should not be greatly dis- 
turbed by this fact were it not that 
one occasionally finds in the mark- 
ing systems in use a mark so con- 
spicuously and unfavorably weighted 
as to make it difficult for the instructor 
to give that mark. An example is the 
mark “D” in the literal system used 
at Oberlin College where the student 
virtually lost credit for a course 
passed with a mark of D provided he 
already had a given number of hours 
of D credit. In such cases, there was 
at least a suspicion that the instructor 
occasionally yielded to the temptation 
to give the inconspicuous and some- 
what meaningless C. 

In the third place, in using the 
literal system of marking, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the marker has 
available an absolute standard of 
measure and that all teachers use the 
same standard. Concerning these 
assumptions little need be said except 
that they probably are false. Profes- 
sor Starch has this to say in his Edu- 
cational Measurements: “The recent 
studies of grades have emphatically 
directed our attention to the wide 
variation and the utter absence of 
standards in the assignment of val- 
ues.” In certain studies cited by the 
same author, 142 teachers were asked 
to read two examination papers writ- 
ten by two pupils. The papers were 
printed in such a way as to reproduce 
exactly the handwriting, errors, and 
neatness of the original papers. Pro- 
fessor Starch says: 


The first and most startling fact 
brought out by this investigation is the 
tremendously wide range of variation. It 
is almost shocking to a mind of no more 


* Ibid. 
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than ordinary exactness to find that the 
range of marks given by different teachers 
to the same paper may be as large as 
thirty-five or forty points.* 


Of the 142 teachers who read these 
papers nineteen marked the first paper 
80 per cent or lower, and fourteen 
marked it 95 per cent or higher. 
Eighteen marked the second paper 70 
per cent or lower, and fourteen marked 
it 90 per cent or higher. An even 
wider range of variation occurred 
when 118 teachers marked an exami- 
nation paper in mathematics. Here 
the variation was something over 60 
points. The same variation was ap- 
parent when the subject-matter was 
history. Thus there seems to be no 
reasonable ground for assuming that 
an absolute standard exists and still 
less reason for assuming that any two 
instructors would use it if it did exist; 
and yet the value of the literal sys- 
tem depends to a large extent upon 
these two assumptions. 


N VIEW of the defects so ap- 

parent in the literal marking sys- 
tem, Oberlin College at the beginning 
of the year 1930-31, adopted the 
“ranking system.” Such a system pro- 
vides that the instructor send to the 
registrar’s office at the end of each 
semester a list of his students in the 
order of excellence. The list is to in- 
clude only those students who have 
passed the course. In addition to this 
list, he turns in a list of his students 
who, in his opinion, have failed or 
have been conditioned. The registrar 
will then convert the rank of the 
passing student into a score which 


* Starch, Daniel. Educational Measurements. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1918. pp. 3, 4-5. 
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is obtained by means of a conversion 
table (see Table 1). 

To eliminate the obvious difficulty 
of small classes no class is to be con- 
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given the mean rank of those whose 
work cannot be distinguished. That 
is, if the first and second students 
seem to be equal, they may be given 


TABLE I 
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sidered as less than fifteen students. 
If there are only five in the class, the 
five may be ranked as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 
they may be ranked as 3, 7, 9, 13, and 
14, or in any order from 1 to 15. If 
the work of several students seems to 
be so nearly alike that it is impossible 
to choose between them, they may be 


the mean rank between 1 and 2, or | 
1.5. The instructor may be able in a 
class of 30 students to distinguish the 
first and second, but he may not be 
able to distinguish the next three. 
He then reports each of these as 4, | 
which is the middle number between 
3 and 5. Then for the three follow- 
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ing students he reports 6, 7, and 8. 
If now he cannot distinguish between 
the next six, he reports them all as 
11.5, which is the middle number 
between 9 and 14; the next student 
would then rank 15. 

A committee on failure in scholar- 
ship will consider individually the 
cases of the students having low ranks. 
The majority of students who are 
dropped for failure in scholarship will 
be dropped, as at present, on the basis 
of the number of hours failed. 

Such a system will insure a rela- 
tively uniform and just evaluation of 
the student’s academic work. The 
justice and uniformity will increase 
as the student’s course progresses 
since, in any case, where the rank is 
too high or too low, as compared with 
other similar classes, due to excep- 
tionally good or exceptionally poor 
students in a particular course, the 
injustice will be averaged out in a 
comparatively short time. As a further 
safeguard against possible injustice, 
the instructor may use, in classes of 
more than 10, five more places than 
the number in his class in ranking his 
students. This means that in a class 
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of 15 exceptionally good students, the 
instructor may rank them as though 
the class numbered 20, and avoid the 
lower ranks. If he has a class of ex- 
ceptionally poor students, he may use 
20 places and avoid the upper ranks. 
Likewise, any places between 1 and 
20 may be omitted in ranking a class 
with both good and poor students. 

The system obviously meets all the 
statistical requirements for selecting 
students for honors, for determining 
eligibility, and for transferring credits. 
It does not do away with any valuable 
feature of the former system; it does 
eliminate features which, by common 
consent, were objectionable; and it 
adds much that is desirable. 

That the system is effective and 
practicable from the point of view of 
administration is the testimony of the 
Registrar and Assistant Dean at Ober- 
lin College who has been operating it 
for the past year and a half. 

Epiror’s Nore.—Since this manuscript was accepted 
by the Editors of the JourNnat, the system discussed 
in the article has been further simplified through use. 
The table has been extended to include classes of any 
size above fifteen and may as effectively be used with 
classes of more than twenty-nine students. Copies of 
the revised table may be obtained from the author, 


Carl C. W. Nicol, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
[Vol. III, No. 1] 








The Student in the Land-Grant 
College Survey 


By D. H. GARDNER 


Student Relations and Programs of Student Welfare 
in the Land-Grant Colleges 


OLLEGE administrators in 

general, and student deans in 

particular, have been hesitant 
to define the purposes and duties in- 
volved in this particular division of 
collegiate activity. The Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties should render a great service in 
clarifying the first difficulty, that of 
purposes, if careful consideration is 
given to the introductory statement 
which says that it is a duty of the insti- 
tution not only “to develop attitudes, 
interests, and abilities which will en- 
able him [the student] to re-enter 
the community,” but also “of equal 
or even greater importance in the 
process . . . the opportunities for self- 
expression.” Surely college adminis- 
trators need no more definite objective 
than this, to equip the student to 
adjust himself to his new environment 
not only with the practical academic 
material essential to his economic ex- 
istence, but also with a developed 
character and personal training with- 
out which he cannot utilize his more 
concrete abilities. This attitude is 
more strongly expressed by the state- 
ment in the introduction: “The insti- 
tution that assumes no responsibility 
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whatsoever outside the academic pro- 
gram, but throws the immature young 
man or woman entirely upon his or 
her own resources, is failing to func- 
tion in the fullest sense as an educa- 
tional agency.”* 

It is well to express the objective 
of student relations in such an abstract 
way, but the administrator who is fa- 
miliar with the problem realizes that 
the carrying out of such a policy is 
entirely another matter. The difficul- 
ties presented by this element have 
been so enormous that confusion in 
methods and purposes has resulted. 
That this chaotic state of objectives 
and duties is present in land-grant in- 
stitutions, as well as in other types of 
academic establishments, is constantly 
brought out by the data and conclu- 
sions of the Survey. 

Staff organization in these institu- 
tions is similar to the general situation. 
It is interesting to note that student 
deans have been such an unusual 
“breed” that the “qualifications for 
this office are stated in general terms 
and with little definiteness.”* This 


1 United States Office of Education. Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1930. Vol. I, p. 303. 

® Ibid., Vol. I, p. 405. 
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has been an accepted attitude since the 
establishment of these offices. One 
wonders hew long such a situation 
will be permitted to continue. It is 
apparent that the reasons for this fail- 
ure to define necessary attributes and 
qualifications are first a hesitance upon 
the part of the officials themselves to 
establish definite limitations and goals 
for such work; and, second, and more 
important, a confused idea of the du- 
ties and objectives of this work upon 
the part of educators themselves. So 
we see an endless chain, the qualifica- 
tions of the officers cannot be defined 
without the clarification of duties, and 
apparently the duties cannot be made 
definite without the proper officers, 
and the duties and qualifications re- 
main vague because the objective has 
been uncertain. 


[; IS evident from the material 
presented that student administra- 
tors have been saddled with many 
duties, some pertinent and some de- 
cidedly impertinent, if the major ob- 
jective of such a program is as just 
defined. The disciplinary duty and 
powers of these officials may be con- 
sidered a matter for a heated discus- 
sion, especially when the primacy of 
this duty is noted. The Survey did a 
great piece of work by the presenta- 
tion of these data, alone. For the 
deans of men, there are over a dozen 
major duties listed, and the guidance 
of students which may mean many 
other things than what it should is 
listed in the second group. It would 
be interesting to see a comparative 
table prepared of the duties, quantita- 
tive and qualitative, of all administra- 
tive officers in land-grant colleges. It 


is quite likely that one cause for the 
vagueness and inefficiency of the pro- 
grams of student welfare would be 
evident. This conclusion is phrased 
in another way: “Deans of men in 
land-grant institutions have not yet 
analyzed their jobs and defined their 
duties as clearly as the deans of 
women.”* Since the office of dean of 
women has been established longer, 
no doubt a few years of concentrated 
effort upon the part of the male deans 
will be a great aid because, “In insti- 
tutions where deans of men have had 
a clear conception of their offices, have 
refused to be loaded with irrelevant 
duties, and have defined their func- 
tions . . . the deans are really liai- 
son officers for the whole institution.””* 

One phase of the report dealing 
with the staff of the student-welfare 
program seems to be overemphasized; 
that is, the paragraphs dealing with 
office equipment and the like for stu- 
dent deans. It would be more appro- 
priate to devote this space to a further 
elucidation and analysis of the func- 
tions that are performed by these 
administrators. 

The next division of the Survey 
report demonstrates very clearly the 
basic difficulty in student-welfare pro- 
grams which was mentioned before. 
The aim of personnel work is that of 
“service to students as individuals.” 
This concept is so fundamental, says 
the report, “that the form of organi- 
zation is entirely secondary to the 
actual accomplishment.”” This is true, 
but when the lack of organization in- 
terferes with the development and ac- 


tual results, as is evidenced throughout 
® Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 407-18. 
* Ibid., p. 419. 
® Ibid., p. 420. 
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the country, it is time for institutions 
to investigate their situation. 

The confusion of administration is 
only comparable to the confusion evi- 
dent in the practical elements of per- 
sonnel service. Certain institutions 
are making efforts to measure person- 
ality. Certain others are collecting 
information; many have guidance 
programs, both educational and voca- 
tional, but as the report states in the 
conclusion of this division, “the im- 
portance of personnel work .. . is 
just beginning to be realized.” The 
suggestion offered relative to the ad- 
ministrative centralization may be 
misleading. The Minnesota report 
on the Minnesota Student Program 
expresses the idea well as follows: 
“Personnel administration should be 
decentralized with centralized con- 
trol.”° If this principle were under- 
stood and applied by institutions of 
higher education, the primary barrier 
to the operation of a student-welfare 
program would be overcome. 


STUDY of the ensuing divisions 

of this phase of the report 
should be made with circumspection, 
because the facts presented represent 
many phases of institutional activity 
which tend to distract the attention 
from their major purpose. There is 
considerable evidence that college and 
university authorities have lost their 
perspective due to the desire to handle 
each element properly, and, therefore, 
have lost sight of the major purpose 
of the student-management program. 
There can be no doubt of the im- 
portance to everyone of their living 
conditions, no matter where they are 
* Educational Record, Supplement VII, 1928. p. 3. 
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located. It is astonishing to discover 
that in 1927-28, only 15 per cent of 
the students in these institutions were 
housed in halls or residences owned 
and operated by these organizations. 
Where this is coupled with the prob- 
lem of feeding students, as discovered 


by the survey staff, a serious situation | 


arises. 

Land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties should attack this matter with all 
the energy at their disposal because 
they have been “neglecting this tool 
of education that lies ready to their 
hand.” 


The tremendous public interest in | 


intercollegiate athletics has created an 
impression that such institutions as 
these have devoted too much time to 
the physical conditions and activity of 
their students. This belief is severely 
attacked by the report which shows 
that a small percentage take part in 
these activities, and that not nearly 
sufficient attention is given to pro- 
grams involving the physical better- 
ment of all the students. It is 
encouraging to note the increase in 








intramural programs and the substitu- | 


tion of a more natural and systematic 
technique for the old formal floor ex- 
ercises, and the like. 

The statement that “the school can- 
not free itself from the responsibility 
for the health of its students” should 
be taken to heart by administrators, 


and certain very evident defects in the | 
health services corrected, for, in the | 


words of the English writer, “Though 
health may be enjoyed without grati- 
tude; it cannot be sported with with- 
out loss.” The recommendations 
relative to health services and athletic 
activity should be given the most se- 
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rious consideration not only on purely 
humanitarian grounds, but also from 
the standpoint of educational difficul- 
ties which certainly arise from such 
questions. 


HE section on “Orientation of 

Freshmen” again emphasizes the 
factor that colleges and universities 
are endeavoring to treat the individual 
difficulties of their students, and that 
a decided vagueness of the proper 
methods exists. Certainly, these pro- 
grams are saving time, but whether 
they are adjusting the student to his 
environment remains to be ascer- 
tained. This endeavor still remains 
in the field of experimentation, and 
it is evident that definite gains will 
result. 

The inclusion of student mortality 
in this division further stresses a con- 
fusion in administration and policies 
which in this case is difficult to over- 
come due to the selective systems ne- 
cessitated by this type of institution. 
One can foresee a solution intimated 
in the report of a complete curricular 
reorganization. This problem itself 
opens many new and inviting fields of 
investigation to the educator. 

A constantly reiterated criticism of 
land-grant institutions should be 
silenced by the data presented con- 
cerning the stress placed upon reli- 
gious thought and interest. Indeed, it 
would seem that considerable advance 
has been made when the broadness of 
creed and liberality of thought evi- 
denced by such activities is examined. 

The large scholarships and fellow- 
ship grants available at different insti- 
tutions answer one of the problems 
constantly faced by the educators. A 


study of the excellent tables contained 
in this section shows several important 
points, and offers valuable data for the 
solution of vexatious questions which 
are national in scope. The quality 
and quantity of service rendered for 
these grants open new fields for 
consideration. 

The statement that about 50 per 
cent of the college men and 25 per 
cent of the college women earn part 
of their way along the educational 
path may appear unusual to the un- 
initiated. To the administrator, this 
factor presents not only reasons for 
congratulating the students for their 
industry, but also causes him to try 
to analyze more fully the reasons for 
this industrial activity. Few people 
can perform two jobs at once, and the 
student is no exception. The influence 
of this economic problem upon aca- 
demic results has never before been 
properly divulged. The report states 
that generally the scholastic standing 
of self-help students is average. One 
cannot help but wonder whether this 
standing might not be improved by a 
more critical analysis as to the neces- 
sity for such student enterprise in in- 
dividual cases. 

Placement services were for several 
years regarded as “places to get a 
job.” An only too gradual change is 
taking place according to the Survey 
report. The institutional obligation 
to the students is just beginning to be 
appreciated. It is essential to obtain 
the proper economic contacts for the 
student, as it is to provide him with 
the training to handle the problem. 
After four or more years of study and 
association with the student, the insti- 
tutional authorities should use their 
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knowledge to adjust properly the stu- 
dent to his major activities in life. 
This element of a student manage- 
ment program is as important as any 
phase which can be presented. 

One factor of collegiate activity al- 
ways welcomed for discussion by the 
layman is that of student organizations 
and activities. The growth and poli- 
cies of these institutions, formerly 
regarded as extraneous, demonstrates 
the newer concept that is gradually 
arising. Authorities are apparently 
no longer regarding them as parasit- 
ical in entirety, but are trying to direct 
the activities toward a definite goal. 
Particularly in land-grant colleges is 
it evident that the multiplicity of stu- 
dents has made individual contact a 
practical impossibility. If the trend, 
administratively, at least, continues as 
is evidenced by the report, fraternities, 
sororities, clubs, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
C.A., and other types of student 
groups will become real factors in the 
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aiding of the institutional program of 
developing the individual, and will 
serve as an answer to the former rid- 
dle of how a few administrators can 
handle such large bodies of students. 
Naturally, this concept is new and is 
confronted by prejudices resulting 
from years of obstructions, embarrass- 
ments, and travails usually accredited 
to student activities. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in 
so far as the student-welfare division 
is concerned, the Survey has rendered 
three estimable and fruitful services 
and inferences: a well-organized and 
intelligent aggregation of data which 
will afford an excellent background 
for the solution of many programs; a 
picture of the actual confusion existing 
in this field; and finally, an excellent 
definition of the true objective of such 
work which, coupled with other valu- 
able precepts, should lead to actual 
solution of this momentous and seri- 
ous enigma. [Vol. III, No. 1] 
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Mental Discipline 


By T. H. EATON 


[Continued from the December Journa | 


A College Teacher’s Understanding of Fact and Theory 
in the Matter of “Spread of Learning” 


HIS theory, like the others, 
recognizes that any so-called 
ability is a composite. Unlike 

the first, however, it builds an ability, 
so to speak, out of mental atoms and 
molecules, rather than out of contri- 
butions of co-operating faculties, each 
as a versatile organ of mind capable 
of participation in a myriad specific 
activities. In contrast with the second, 
not necessarily in conflict with it, the 
theory emphasizes detail as against 
system in mind process. In brief, 
transfer takes place from a to d just 
so far as a and b share in make-up the 
same atoms and molecules of menta- 
tion. Stated physiologically, 2 and 3 
are alike to the extent that they pro- 
ceed through excitation of the same 
nerve cells or neurones (the “atoms”’) 
and the same “chains of neurones” 
(the “molecules”). Now if we mean 
by learning modification in the con- 
ductivity of single cells and chains of 
cells, then obviously a change in a is, 
in so far forth, a change in 4. Trans- 
fer is exactly in proportion as the 
modified units of ¢ are also units in 3d. 
Negative transfer may represent 
strength proper in a among elements 
which should be weaker in 4, or vice 
versa; or it may mean conflict in ele- 
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ments of response, or reception, as 
between a and 4. So, perhaps, reared 
in Scotland I have the ability seeing- 
cow-say-coo; coming to Alabama I 
must master the ability seeing-cow- 
say-caow. I have difficulty by virtue 
of a negative transfer. That may be 
due to overstrength in the oo connec- 
tive, or to incompatibility in the re- 
sponses 00 and aow. 

The three theories agree in taking ‘ 
similarity among abilities as the basis 
for transfer. Change in a affects just 
as many abilities as are somehow sim- 
ilar to a, and each of them just so far 
as the similarity goes. But they dis- 
agree as to the locus of similarity. 
The faculty theory finds a and 4 and 
w alike in so far as they engage the 
same faculties in the same co-oper- 
ative relation for the several functions 
known as a and 4 and w. The gen- 
eralization theory finds a like 4 or w 
in so far as the form or “configura- 
tion” of mind acting as @ harmonizes 
with that of mind functioning as 3d, 
or, again, as w. The common-ele- 
ments theory finds a@ like 4 or w in 
the degree that a and 4 and w, re- 
spectively, are built up of the same 
constituents of atomic detail. 

Every one of the theories, granting 








~ 


' transfer. 
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its presuppositions, furnishes an in- 
telligible explanation of the facts of 
The presuppositions, too, 
are not readily to be upset in any case, 
since they all lie in the hidden realm 
of mind process to which not even 
the careful student of outcomes has 
scientific access. But it can be safely 


‘said that the three theories do not 


harmonize equally with present con- 
ceptions of neural mechanism. Grant- 
ing that such mechanism is conditional 
to mind process, it appears that the 
first theory receives less support from 
the findings of physiology than do 


” the more recent hypotheses. 


Those who study the brain and 
nervous system find therein little evi- 
dence of special organs for perform- 
ance severally of the functions of 
memory, reasoning, and so forth. The 
belief in localization, following phre- 
nology, is well on the way to the 
limbo of discarded hypotheses. Be- 
lief that memory, for instance, has a 
“seat” in a certain area of the brain 
cortex finds hardly more of scientific 
sanction than belief in a “bump of 
combativeness” behind the ears. In- 
deed, some neurologists’ doubt that 
such functions as vision and audition 
are the destined prerogatives of one 
group of specialized cells in the visual 
area, another in the auditory area, and 
so on. The wrecking of the localiza- 
tion theory does not, perhaps, involve 
collapse of the faculty theory, but it 
removes one strong prop. Present 
understanding of physiological mech- 
anism does not serve the faculty 
theory well. 

On the other hand, 


1 Lashley, K. S. Brain Mechanisms and Intelli- 
gence. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 


in present 
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knowledge of mechanism the gen- 
eralization theory finds rather support 
than obstacle. The body, it seems, 
provides machinery for operation of 
mind as a unified organization focal 
now in this direction, now in that. 
Moreover, evidence accumulates to 
support belief that the machine works 
in such fashion that no part remains 
wholly inactive while another is at 
work. Strange to say, some of the 
most convincing evidence comes from 
recent studies of conditioned reflex in 
animals. The findings make seem- 
ingly inadmissible the assumption that 
an arc only, no matter how complex, 
is concerned in the manifest behavior. 
When the sheep kicks at the flash of 
a light, participative activities appear 
in remote and unsuspected parts of 
the organism; the interdependence 
made possible by structure is revealed 
functionally by activity of glands and 
muscles. Even such a reaction as goes 
by the name of “reflex” is a reaction 
of the whole, and every part, so it 
seems, is in some measure concerned 
with it. The “reflex arc” stands for 
no more than the focal area of activity 
that involves the whole “behavior 
system.” 


HE theory of transfer by com- 

mon elements, too, receives sup- 
port in present understanding of 
bodily mechanism. The billion or 
more neurones of the nervous sys- 
tem, for instance, are arranged prop- 
erly to suggest the usual analogy of a 
telephone system. Through them, 
conceivably, any impulse originating 
at a point of stimulation may be 
routed to any point of discharge. If 
one admits every cell to some meas- 
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ure of participation in every act of 
mind the theory coincides basically 
with the generalization theory. But 
proponents of the theory are seldom 
willing to grant so much. They 
admit, to revert to the analogy, that 
all lines are “party lines,” but not that 
all subscribers “listen in” on every 
call. During the reaction, at least, 
they assume something of insulation, 
so that some or much of the mech- 
anism remains inactive in every proc- 
ess of mind. 

As to amount of transfer from a to 
b or w, all three theories point to the 
same conclusion: there must be dif- 
ferences in amount. Since faculties 
co-operate in different groupings and 
with differing incidence upon this 
function and that, change in this can- 
not be equal change in that. Since 
“configurations” of the whole, or 
focal patterns, differ from ability to 
ability, transfer from one to others 
equally is hardly possible. Or, in the 
third view, since every ability is a 
particular composite characterized by 
a difference from others, the amount 
of transfer must vary with the abili- 
ties involved. The facts of transfer 
discovered by experimentation bear 
out the conclusion and support therein 
one theory, perhaps, as well as 
another. 

As to scope of transfer, however, 
the theories point to different conclu- 
sions. The generalization theory sug- 
gests a scope of transfer coincident 
with the scope of mind. Since every 
part of mechanism is somehow en- 
gaged in every act of the whole, no 
part escapes from an influence that 
affects the whole. The faculty theory, 
on the other hand, and the theory of 
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common elements both point to a 
limited scope of transfer. Faculties 
not engaged in this function will not 
be affected by change in it, and a 
change in those engaged will not ap- 
pear in another ability that does not 
engage them. Still, some effect of 
transfer may be expected over vast 
areas, because certain faculties—for 
example, memory and discrimination 
—are almost in all cases engaged. By 
the logic of the theory of common 
elements, scope is more narrowly lim- 
ited. Millions of units must often 
remain inactive while others are at 
work; hence, abilities composite of 
such are entirely unaffected by 
changes in elements outside their 
composition. 

Here, at first glance, it appears that 
the data of experiment support the 
view that most limits scope of trans- 
fer. No transfer, if rare, yet appears 
in instances apparently involving the 
same faculties; for example, memory 
and discrimination. The existence of 
a small proportion of failures of trans- 
fer among groupings of like abilities 
suggests a large proportion among 
cases of the unlike. If that proves to 
be true, the result will tend to con- 
firm the theory of transfer by com- 
mon elements. The faculty theory 
will have to be discarded, and the 
generalization theory revised to a 
mere emphasis upon the meaningful 
as against the routine. 

Already, however, it has been noted 
that studies of scope are lacking; 
that recognition of understanding as 
against mere doing is lacking, too; 
and that the standard technique is ill 
adapted to reveal effects of transfer 
not potent at the chosen level of 
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tested ability. Because of such lacks 
and defects experiments on transfer 
do not yet justify selection of the 
hypothesis of common elements as the 
satisfactory explanation of the facts. 


OW then, for college teaching, 
what conclusions, if any, do 
the facts and theories concerning 
transfer suggest? If, for the sake of 
educational economy, the teacher 
wishes to make his teaching count for 
improvement as widely and as largely 
as may be, what can he do to forward 
his purpose? 
As to the probable scope of transfer 
we get little light. The findings of 


experimentation are insufficient in 
range and security to allow of a con- 
clusion in the matter. For all t 


the facts show, supe may be un So 
ited, it may be wide but not 
limited, or it may be confined within 
rather narrow limits. On the side of 
theories, one suggests unlimited scope, 
a second wide scope, a third scope 
for the most part decidedly narrow. 
Perhaps concern- 
ing scope of trans! rer is that we 


the safe cc ynclusion 


‘ = 
KNOW 


ucthine at all s about it; and 
. o . . 7 
being quite ignorant in the matter 


have nothing to go by 1 in planning our 
teaching for scope of effect. 

As to the probable amount of 
transfer consequent upon any act oi 
teaching, through wl hatever “may 
the scope of modified abilities, we are 
in better case. There both facts and 
theories do provide some light. The 
findings of experimentation are suffi- 
cient in range and reliability to sug- 


gest conclusions. First, the facts 
suggest that, whatever the scope of 


improvement from a, the quantitative 


- velop abili 
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carry-over to } and c, or m and w, if 
such lie at all within the scope of 
effect from a, is likely to be small, as 
compared to the change in a itself. 
Second, all three theories agree that 
just such small effect is what we 
should expect. The conclusion seems 
safe, then, that no act of teaching is 
likely to produce large change in abil- 
ities other than that with which it 
deals directly. 

On that basis it seems clear that 
every design of teaching, whether 
represented by a college course or by 
a lesson-unit within a course, should 
be carried through primarily to de- 
lity d irectly valuable to the 
students concerned. No subject, or 
subject unit, then, should find its sole 
sanction in its di pregenge ys sis how- 


ever real that may be. To illustrate, 
let us suppose four cases of an ability 
chosen and plac them according to 


educational value. 


1. [he ability chosen is 4. Of itself it has 
litt] ES eA) see “ee res 
ittie vaiue, Dut if develoned con- 
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rate direct serviceability, but a very small 
transfer elrect in any direction. 

3. The ability chosen is JZ. It has a first- 
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. The ability sen is W. It, tor 
first-rate dire and its develop- 
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provement of v 
are important abilities. 
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in placing M over G. The difficulty 
is to know what to do with A. Facts 
and theory, however, suggest that the 
time and effort given to A will yield 
much more of educational value if 
distributed in teaching J and ¢ and d, 
or indeed, if given to teaching any 
one " the 2m, ‘than it does through 
transfer from A. Hence, if there is 
any ste to teach 4 or ¢ or d, or all 
of them, there is no justification left 
for teaching A. On that ground 
has the least educational value of the 
four chosen abilities referred to as W, 
M, G, and A. 


i E, conclusion, then, is that 

transfer values should be sec- 
fhe to the direct objects of teach- 
they are secondary, 
however, by no means implies that 
they are unimportant. Indeed, they 
are in a very literal sense— 
they contribute to rea ‘Sinton of pri- 
mary values. Nothing is lost of direct 
value in this ability because it 
wards the development of that one; 
and if that one has primary value the 
transfer effect rej ir gain. 


ne HMarqiicea 
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So, Spanish mastered loses nothing 
because in mastery of it one has ad- 
, ; 
vanced somewnat toward acquirement 


f Portuguese, Italian, and French. 
If any or = of those languages rep- 
resent desirable acquirem for the 
meen of £ Spa anish, then the study of 
Spanish has a sanc ction over and above 
its set value. But a teacher may 
grant that in logic he should be con- 
cerned with similars among the sig- 
nificant, and still wonder how in 
practice he can find the similars and 
make the most of similarity. 

The faculty theory of transfer tells 


ent ts 


of generalization 
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us to choose for similars abilities that 
invoke the same faculties in like 
combination and incidence. But that 
is not easy to do. At least, a good 
many of us appear to be remarkably 
bad guessers. Probably most of us 
would concluce that ability to esti- 
mate areas in small rectangles is 
similar to ability in estimating areas 
for somewhat larger rectangles. We 
can hardly discover that the faculties 
engaged are different, that the system 
of their co-operation is different, or 
that any of them counts for more or 
less in the second than in the first 
case. But, if our theory is sound, our 
guess poor one. Practice that 
greatly improves the first improves 
the second less than a third as much 
(Thorndike and Woodworth). 
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There are those who would reject 
+h- 4, ] hanetr APAVIC et : 
the faculty theory because experi- 


mental evidence does not support the 
usual guesses as cul 
ence between this ability and that. To 
do so, of course, is illogical. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that the 
faculty theory offers little in the way 
of practical help to one who would 
ities according 


quite 


| with abil; 

select an id deal Wi n abil 

to their similarity, Since, granting 
“ir existence, faculties are com- 


their 
pletely hidden in their operations, the 
lack of practical utility in the theory 
is not astonishing. 

Now the systemic configurations 
of the whole mind in action are quite 
as hidden from us as the co-operative 
unions of general faculties. So, too, 
are those composites of mental atoms 
through which, as so-called “abilities” 


mind is assumed to discharge its 
c : T ’ 
functions. Nevertheless, the theories 


and 


of common 
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elements seem to offer here and there 
a foothold to searchers after similarity. 
This is, perhaps, because neither of 
them separates completely the action 
of mind from that which it acts upon. 
Whereas a faculty is assumed to be 
quite independent of the material 
with which it deals, a mental config- 
uration is inseparable from the con- 
ditions that give rise to it; so, again, 
situation and response belong to an 
ability as essentially as does the struc- 
ture of connection-units that binds 
them together. But some of the con- 
ditions that govern a configuration are 
external and observable; some ele- 
ments in situation and response are 
external and observable. Hence, the 
teacher gets a clue to likeness in abil- 
ities by observing the environment 
and the event in each case. 

If, in the observable factors of 
stimulation for ¢ and for 4, one dis- 
covers likenesses, or if in the observ- 
able responses of individuals via a 
and 4 he finds likenesses, his prac- 
tical conclusion is that @ and + are 
alike. Since, however, likenesses are 
not altogether in looks, one cannot so 
determine just how much a and 4 are 
alike. For example, the two abilities 
mentioned for estimating area in rec- 
tangles appear very much alike in 
externals. Only when we assume that 
they correspond in actuality exactly 
as they do in appearance are we 
proved wrong. 

Observably, two sets of conditions, 
or two situations, are more likely to 
be similar in the relations that details 
bear to one another than in the details 
themselves. In the language of the 
teacher they are more often alike in 
principle than in content. Sometimes 
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those relations are clearly objective; 
for example, this door opening is like 
that rug in shape (that is, in the rela- 
tion of breadth to length) and not 
otherwise. Sometimes the relations 
are very subtle; for example, drilling 
an oil well and gaining proficiency in 
typewriting are both instances of 
diminishing returns from labor, but 
their likeness does not readily appear. 
Now we can say that the configuration 
representing meaning for the door has 
probably some resemblance to that 
which means the rug; or that the door 
opening and the rug probably invoke 
common elements of reaction. In the 
same way we can say that the config- 
uration of understanding for the oil 
well and for the growth of profi- 
ciency in typewriting are probably 
somehow in harmony; or that the two 
forms of understanding have common 
elements. Both theories, then, sup- 
port the teacher in an attempt to bring 
out the principle in this case that 
makes it like others different in other 
respects. We are well supported in 
our practical faith in principles as 
useful to the spread of learning. But 
for practical purposes we must work 
on the basis that the principle is in 
the thing that is the object of the 
meaning, and not in the meaning 
apart from the object. 


N THE side of the responses 

which are manifest in exercise 
of abilities, we find also a ground for 
similarity. There again the similarity 
is more likely in relation than in 
detail, and again the relation may be 
plain or obscure. So, if a man ties one 
bowknot overhand in a necktie round 
his neck, and another underhand in 
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the string of his left shoe, we find 
similarity not in the knots only, but 
in the methods of tying the knots. If 
the principle is in the knot, yet it 
derives from the principle in tying it; 
that is, in responding to the situation 
demanding the knot. Less obviously, 
we discover that one man who has 
written in German an essay on strange 
cults among savages has attacked his 
subject in the same way, or according 
to the same principle, as another who 
has written in English an essay on 
the conservation of natural resources. 
That is, we find responses quite dif- 
ferent in content to be, nevertheless, 
observably alike in the methods of 
their performance. Here, too, both 
theories support a teaching emphasis 
in this case upon the method that is 
applicable to other cases also. For 
spread of learning the teaching of 
general methods has a clear, logical 
sanction. 

When one groups the findings of 
experiment according to the level of 
intelligence of those trained and 
tested it appears that the amount of 
transfer is commonly greatest among 


| those of high-level mentality; for ex- 


ample, college students as compared 
with children in the grades. Since, 
probably, the chief factor of distinc- 
tion in high-level intelligence is 
marked capacity for discovering and 
profiting by obscure relations, this fact 
gives further emphasis to the desir- 
ability of teaching principles and gen- 
eral methods at the college level. 
The theory of transfer by gener- 
alization really emphasizes the im- 


portance of attitudes. Not much is 


known scientifically concerning atti- 
tudes, but they are assumed to be 
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rather comprehensive affairs. Pre- 
sumably in this theory they furnish 
the background of the focal patterns 
through which mind functions, and 
so characterize significantly the con- 
figurations of the whole. In practice 
we recognize that like attitude mani- 
fests itself in a variety of situations 
and through a variety of responses. 
We find a man open-minded, schol- 
arly, scientific, tolerant, or generous, 
because under varying external con- 
ditions constant and characteristic 
features appear in his behavior. If, 
then, we strengthen in this case an 
attitude desirable in that we have 
probably, though the theory fails to 
show us just how, increased the like- 
lihood of harmony between the sec- 
ond configuration and the first; that 
is, we have promoted quantitative 
transfer from the first to the second. 
If the theory does not quite enable a 
reasoned support of our faith in the 
potency of attitudes for spread of 
learning, at least it makes the faith 
look reasonable. 

Advocates of the theory of common 
elements make less, perhaps, of atti- 
tudes than do those who support 
the generalization theory. Yet their 
theory lends support to emphasis 
upon attitudes even more clearly than 
the other. An attitude, in that view, 
does not involve the whole mechanism 
of mind, but it does involve elements 
throughout extensive areas of mech- 
anism. Accordingly, the likelihood of 
common elements—and consequent 
transfer—between two abilities is in- 
creased when one involves an attitude 
that might serve in the other. Thus, 
the search for large motives and lib- 
eral points of view in dealing with 
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this case or that under college teach- 
ing finds a logical sanction in the 
theory. 

Attitude in either theory belongs 
both to the situation and to the re- 
sponse. There are, then, observable 
evidences of attitudes upon which to 
base an assumption of likenesses be- 
tween them. Certain situations rather 
obviously call for a scientific attitude, 
and certain responses manifest pos- 
session of it. These evidences, to be 
sure, are not always clearly distin- 
guishable from those which point to 
principles and general methods; but, 
perhaps, they do not need to be so 
to justify ermphasis upon attitudes as 
promising of transfer, equally or even 
more than principles and general 
methods. 

Some advocates of the generaliza- 
tion theory seem to suggest, too, the 
desirability, for effect of transfer, of 
amplifying the meaning of the par- 
ticular. Thereby, presumably, the 
focal pattern of a configuration is 
widened, and, by the law of chance, 
if no other, wide foci are more likely 
to overlap than narrow. If the ampli- 
fication is through reference to prin- 
ciples, general methods, and attitudes, 
the suggestion is not different from 
the foregoing. If, however, it means 
mere multiplying of associations, that 
is another story. In that case the 
orernepeng, if truly transfer, may be 

a lapping in conflict. On that ground 
miscella uneous information, collected 
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under a heading, has no such justifica- 
tion for transfer of improvement as 
has development from a central prob- 
lem of its bearings upon the type of 
need or interest represented in the 
problem. So, an elaboration of prac- 
tical bearings in this case, of logical 
bearings in that, likely to be 
fruitful in positive transfer than an 
unsystematized elaboration in terms 
of whatever may occur to students and 


is more 


teacher. The haphazard pooling of 
facts and ideas characteristic of certain 


topical discussions is an instance in 
point. Such. 1 elaboration is probably 
far less ective for worth-while 
transfer ine is the centered 
and guided problem dis even 
though the first cover ground 
and the second little. 
ture upon miscellaneous information 
is obviously supported, also, by the 
theory of common elem 

The facts, as 
college teacher pretty 
dark as to the value of instructional 
and iodiaemnl methods for in- 
creasing the amount of transfer. But 
alization and of 
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As part of the work in the newly 

stablished Employment Stabilization 
idiard Institute at the University 
of Minnesota, a two-year study of the 
major problems of employment “9 
unemployment 1S being conductec 
under the direction of Dean Russel! 
A. Stevenson. The experiment is de- 
scribed in the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly, of November 21, eyt. 
Three committees are at work on 
these phases of the problem: 
acter and "alii of empl 
possibilitie: vocational guidance for 
unemployed individuals, ‘and a uni- 
fied system of labor clearance. 


char- 


yyment, 


> of 
S Oi 


yrates conferred in chem- 


The docti 


istry and related subjects —— the 
past year are listed and t lated i 

“Doctorates in Chemistry ~~ 1 Rel: ated 
Field erred by American Uni- 
versities, 1930-31,” by Clarence J 
West and Carrie — of the Re- 


search Information Service, Nati 
Research Council, in the N averted 
Journal of Chemical Education 
Nineteen universities re} d ten or 
more doctorates, Ohio State Univer 
1g the “0 on: 39, wile 
1 Columb: a a and 
filled second 


} 
norte 


sity 4 takin 
Wisconsin with 38 and 
Cornell with 26 each 
and third places. 


Lloyd 
University of Illinois, 
torially in the Educatic 


Morey, comptroller of the 
writing edi- 
onal Business 


Manager and Buyer of the editorial 
staff of which he is chairman, com- 
nents on the inaugural address of the 
University of California’s President 
Sproul, in which the latter declared 
that “investigators should be allowed 
to investigate and the teacher should 
be allowed to teach, and the reward 

for good service in either case should 
be the same.” Mr. Morey heartily 
concurs and advances one step { further 
in evaluation of university service in 
adding administration. He deplores 
the fact that the financial rewards of 


administration are so much greater 


than those of teaching as to attract 
those not “primarily fitted for admin- 


istrative duties.’ ss TI ne teacl 

investigator regard the adrainistrator 
as a useless extravagance, Mr. 
Therefore, the Illinois writer 
asks that the administrator b } 
on the same professional level, as 


as the teacher and re- 


fears. 


s Cuatieiat 
as financial, 
search worker. and that ¢ 
earcn Woi KeT, and Lila 


reward ror equal Service 


1, P. Hammond, director of the 
Society for the Promotion of Fagi- 
neering Education Summer School 
for Engineering Teachers, is the au- 
thor of a brief history of the five-year 
record of the summer school, printed 
in the Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation. The original idea, suggested 
by the British Board of Education 
summer session for teachers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, is still unique in 
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educational circles. The total attend- 
ance, both staff and registrants, 
reached more than eight hundred 
fifty, or more than one-eighth of the 
engineering teachers of the country, 
and 147 out of the 165 colleges in the 
United States and Canada have been 
represented. 


Mount Holyoke College has made 
a survey of unemployment among its 
own graduates, which gives at least a 
clue to the possible situation among 
graduates of women’s liberal-arts col- 
leges. Helen MacMurtrie Voorhees, 
director of the Appointment Bu- 
reau, has summarized the existing 
conditions for the Mount Holyoke 
Alumnae Quarterly for November. 
Alumnae registered with the bureau 
numbered 1,915. Of these, 196 
(10.24 per cent) were listed as unre- 
ported or unemployed. Of this tenth, 
the director believes that one-half 
have employment which they have 
not reported, or are merely in the 
field for part-time supplementary 
work. The situation for the women’s 
college graduate who does not have 
any vocational training seems defi- 
nitely hopeful. 


The advantages (there are no dis- 
advantages!) of a highly developed 
central office of administration for a 
college or university are deftly por- 
trayed by J. B. Speer, registrar and 
business manager of the University of 
Montana, who has drawn on his ex- 
perience in a successful project at that 
institution for material for his article, 
“Co-ordinating the Business Office 
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and the Registrar’s Office,” in Edu- 
cational Business Manager and Buyer 
for November. 

The merging of forces by the reg- 
istrar and business manager permits 
employment of more highly skilled 
special workers than would be pos- 
sible if a number of separate offices 
were to be served; records are cen- 
tralized and in their new, more com- 
plete form are more accessible; and 
faculty members are freed from ad- 
ministrative, clerical duties to turn to 
more scholarly pursuits. Mr. Speer 
has argued well for a central office of 
administration. 


Is the labor of compiling and 
making available bibliographical items 
on the catalogue cards in libraries 
vain? Susan Grey Akers attempts to 
answer the question for liberal-arts 
colleges, in an article published in the 
Library Quarterly for October. A 
check list concerning students’ use of 
the bibliographic items on the Library 
of Congress printed catalogue cards, 
understanding of the abbreviations 
used, and use of various entries was 
sent to students in ten liberal-arts 
colleges representing a wide geo- 
graphical distribution as well as vari- 
ous academic types. In addition the 
librarians of the institutions were 
asked questions pertaining to the cata- 
logue and the students’ access to the 
books. The final data represent an- 
swers from nine libraries and 257 
students. 

Among the suggestions by students 
was simplification of library practice 
and abbreviations in order that others 
than librarians may understand. “Cer- 
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tainly either the catalogue must be 
made self-explanatory or there must 
be a better system of instructing stu- 
dents in its use than now exists,” the 
author concludes. 


The Teachers College Bulletin 


The current issue of the Teachers 
College Bulletin on Higher Educa- 
tion continues the bibliographical serv- 
ice of the earlier issues and carries the 
references to books and bulletins on 
higher education numbered serially 
from 3991 to 4773. This Bulletin 
begins its third volume in the issue 
bearing the date November, 1931. 
Started primarily for the use of the 
students in courses in higher education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, it is now obtainable upon a 
subscription basis for persons inter- 
ested in the subject-matter to which it 
is devoted. A limited supply of back 
numbers is available. 


A.A.T.C. Quarterly 


During the fall the first two 
issues of the A.A.T.C. Quarterly— 
the official organ of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges—have 
appeared. The board of editors ap- 
pointed by the president of the Asso- 
ciation includes the presidents of three 
state teachers’ colleges, Samuel Duke, 
of Harrisonburg, Virginia; Charles 
Finley, Montclair, New Jersey; and 
E. C. Higbee, president, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington; F. L. 
Whitney, director of research, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; 
and Dean E. J. Ashbaugh of the 
School of Education, Miami Univer- 
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sity, who is chairman. The editorial 
suggestions in the first issue include 
requests for short articles, not to ex- 
ceed two thousand words, which deal 
with problems of “wide interest in the 
teacher-training field.” The editor 
decries responsibility for the content 
and form of all articles, and “infini- 
tive-splitters” and “particle-danglers” 
are assured complete freedom of the 
magazine. If the articles in the issues 
of September and December are pre- 
cursors of the contents to be expected 
in the March and June issue, the new 
publication will complete a worth- 
while first volume. 


“We believe so thoroughly that all 
men are created equal that we attempt 
to keep them so throughout their 
lives,” asserts President William 
Mather Lewis of Lafayette College, 
writing on “Mediocrity and the Col- 
lege,” in School and Society. “And so 
from our high schools and universities, 
committed to the policy of quantity 
production, there pour forth annually 
hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
with attractive bodies but with very 
little under the hood.” President 
Lewis’ denunciation of higher educa- 
tion is scathing, as he formulates a 
plea for the development of at least 
one brain-power laboratory where 
things of the mind will be of para- 
mount importance. 


The Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation presents an interesting study, 
“Farning of Land Grant College 
Alumni and Former Students,” by 
Donald S. Bridgman, of the American 
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Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The data used came from the alumni 
questionnaire issued in the land-grant 
survey. Since detailed analyses were 
not made by the government, the 
Engineering Foundation undertook a 
thorough study of the available ma- 
terial. Interesting figures show the 
salaries of land-grant college students 
in relation to length and type of col- 
lege training. 


High-School Credits and 

Scholastic Success 

The records of 387 members of the 
class of 1930 at the University of 
Oregon were studied by Harl R. 
Douglass to determine “The Relation 
of [the] Pattern of High School 
Credits to Scholastic Success in Col- 
lege” (North Central Association 
Quarterly, December, 1931). The 
data gathered for each student in- 
cluded: (1) the average weighted 
marks in all subjects taken during the 
first five terms in college, (2) per- 
centile rank on the American Council 
of Education psychological examina- 
tion for college students, (3) the 
average high-school mark in all sub- 
jects and in each of six different sub- 
ject-matter fields, (4) the number of 
units of high-school credit in each 
subject-matter field, and (5) the size 
of school and salaries of teachers paid 
in the school from which the student 
graduated. 

Mr. Douglas concludes 
that at best, the pattern of high-school units 
as a means of selecting good college risks 
is but another way of measuring intelli- 
gence and industry and a distinctly inferior 
one at that. 
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Not only do the results of the study 
based on the Oregon students indicate that 
entrance requirements based upon minima 
of earned credits in specified subject-matter 
fields is practically useless in differentiating 
between good and poor college risks, but 
there is general agreement among the con- 
clusions of all other scientific investigators 
bearing upon the question. It would seem 
that no more striking example of the appli- 
cation of fallacious untested theories to edu- 
cational administration may be mentioned 
than in the prevailing method of selecting 
students for higher education. 

One cannot but be impressed with the 
great probability that thousands of able and 
at least a considerable number of outstand- 
ing minds have been barred from attending 
college or university by the administration 
of worse than useless means of selecting 
college entrants, set up in arm-chair com- 
mittee meetings and in most probability the 
creatures of prejudices of those who saw no 
need of quantitative investigations of the 
dicta of the “best minds.” ‘The best in- 
terests of college and universities and of 
the conservation of human intelligence, 
genius, and scholarly traits would seem to 
demand an early abandonment of the 
practice of requiring for general entrance 
to college specified minima of credits in 
traditionally favored and vested secondary- 
school subjects. 


Enrollments 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, in 
commenting on recent stories on en- 
rollments in New England colleges 
and universities which appeared not- 
ably in the Boston Transcript and the 
New York Herald Tribune and Asso- 
ciated Press reports, reminds observers 
that, in the case of institutions with 
fixed limitation of numbers, enroll- 
ment figures do not give a true picture. 
It is suggested that the number of ap- 
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plicants be considered as well. The 
Harvard opinion also is that alarm 
over the increasing enrollments is 
unnecessary, but that education in 
times of financial depression should be 
regarded as “improving the plant 
against the time when it can be put 
to use.” 

The figures advanced by the 7'ran- 
script tend to show that the freshman 
enrollment did not fall off as might 
have been expected. Graduate-school 
enrollment also increased. Thirty- 
four New England colleges were 
surveyed, nineteen reporting gains 
and fifteen losses. The total gain was 
244 students over 1930-31. The state 
universities all gained. The larger 
women’s colleges showed losses. 

Dean Raymond Walters of Swarth- 
more, writing in School and Society, 
December 12, prophesies that educa- 
tional enrollments have now reached 
the plateau for collegiate numbers. 
Although the student body of this 
year is larger than ever before, the 
gain over last year is comparatively 
slight. The enrollment of women 
students, however, has decreased. 
This writer finds that in his nation- 
wide survey of 444 colleges the small 
schools are the consistent losers. 

New England leads in enrollment 
gains. The University of California, 
including both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles branches, leads all American 
universities in full-time enrollment, 
with a total of 18,342. 


The Smaller College 


The Associate Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Archie 
M. Palmer, has recently submitted a 
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progress report on a study of the 
Association, “The Smaller College.” 
Since the initiation of the study a year 
ago 114 members of the Association 
have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate in the enterprise. For the 
purpose of the study the smaller col- 
lege is defined as a liberal-arts college 
enrolling not more than six hundred 
students. As originally conceived the 
study is covering the following areas: 
educational policy; organization and 
administration; personnel; student 
supply and alumni; instructional facil- 
ities and techniques; physical plant; 
financial situation and needs; and such 
selected areas as student life, religious 
life, personnel guidance, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, enrollment trends. 

Through the use of a series of brief 
schedules specific data have already 
been gathered on the aims and objec- 
tives of the college, on the board of 
control, on the internal administration 
of the college, on the faculty organi- 
zation, on the recognition of the worth 
and services of the college, on the 
contributions of the college to the 
community, on the curriculum and 
instructional facilities, and on the stu- 
dent body. There remains yet to be 
obtained certain information on the 
physical plant and on financial and 
fiduciary practices. 

In addition intensive studies are 
being conducted on the government 
and internal administration of the col- 
leges, with particular reference to the 
offices of the college president and of 
the college dean. In a number of 
these colleges, at their special request, 
more intimate studies are being made 
on the composition, background, and 
attitudes of the Freshmen, on officers’ 
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and faculties’ attitudes toward funda- 
mental educational concepts, and on 
the contributions which members of 
boards of trustees aspire to make to 
college administration. 

While all the information that is 
being assembled in the study is being 
treated as confidential, the staff at 
Association headquarters is being as- 
sisted in analyzing the data by a group 
of qualified graduate students who 
have had practical experience in the 
college administrative and teaching 
fields. A number of significant find- 
ings have come to light as the study 
has developed. In those instances 
where these findings have particular 
bearing on local situations they have 
immediately been brought to the at- 
tention of the colleges concerned. 
General analyses in several of the 
areas under study are now approach- 
ing such a stage of completeness that 
they will soon be published. 


College Libraries 


The Charles B. Shaw List of Books. 


for College Libraries contains approx- 
imately fourteen thousand titles se- 
lected on the recommendation of two 
hundred college teachers, librarians, 
and other advisers. This list was pre- 
pared for the Carnegie Corporation as 
a measure in bestowing grants of aid 
for college libraries. It will not only 
serve well the purpose for which it 
was originally compiled, but will also 
be an excellent criterion for the self- 
appraisal of college libraries and a 
safe guide for the future purchases of 
books. William Warner Bishop, li- 
brarian at the University of Michigan 
and chairman of the Advisory Group 
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of College Libraries, gives certain 
details of compilation in the Preface. 


Examination of the reports from ninety- 
six college libraries shows an astonishing 
variation. The list contains about 14,000 
titles. ‘The largest number of books in- 
cluded in the list in any one college is 
8,251. The smallest is 158... . The 
average for the entire group reporting is 
2,541 titles. It must be remembered that 
a considerable number of the colleges re- 
porting have fewer than 14,000 books in 
their libraries. 


The College and Reference Library 
Yearbook, the third number of which 
has just been published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, will also serve 
as a useful tool for college librarians. 
The widely varied contents contain 
discussions of progress, ideals, and 
standards in three types of libraries; 
liberal-arts colleges by Julian S. Fowl- 
er, teachers’ colleges by C. P. Baber, 
and reference libraries by Robert J. 
Usher. The Carnegie Corporative 
Advisory Group on College Libraries 
is the subject of the section contributed 
by William W. Bishop. A _ bibliog- 
raphy of library administration in 
American colleges is presented by 
Dorothy A. Plum. Earl N. Man- 
chester has contributed an article on 
statistics in university, college, and 
reference libraries. Douglas Waples 
has continued an article from the pre- 
vious Yearbook, relating to current 
studies on library problems. Harold 
A. Leupp is the author of an article on 
the cost survey of the University of 
California library. The volume con- 
cludes with a section on what the stu- 
dent knows about the library by Linda 
M. Clatworthy, and planning a li- 
brary building by Edward A. Henry. 
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Because of a steady increase in the 
number of students asking for finan- 
cial help, Boston University has is- 
sued an appeal for ten-cent voluntary 
contributions from every student in 
the University for the establishment 
of a $1,000 student loan fund for 
undergraduates. 


Princeton University is planning a 
new student activity center which will 
be built at a cost of $400,000 some 
time in the near future. All student 
activities will be concentrated under 
the roof of this building, and recre- 
ational facilities will be made avail- 
able for students of the two lower 
classes. 


Tue recently appointed Dean of Stu- 
dent Health and Physical Education 
at Boston University, Frederick Rand 
Rogers, has made an attempt to rele- 
gate the football coach to a subordi- 
nate position during the playing of 
games. His proposal has met with 
lively opposition from the players, 
who recently adopted a resolution of 
disapproval. In the New York Times 
of November 8, Mr. Rogers stated 
his position. 


A SERIES of tours of Russia is being 
arranged for 1932 by Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, author and newspaper 
woman, and Roy H. Mackay, of New 
York University. 
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From December 1 3 to 18 the Uni- 
versity of Southern California held 
the annual session of the Institute of 
International Relations. 


Ix rz November issue of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Magazine almost 
three pages are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of Drexel House, a co-operative 
dormitory for women, in which six- 
teen undergraduates living together 
prepare their meals and manage the 
entire house. 


Tue Twentieth Century Fund of 
New York City has recently made an 
analysis of the gifts of philanthropic 
foundations to general education. 
During 1930, the analysis points out, 
$14,171,755 were given to educa- 
tional institutions, of which but 2.8 
per cent went for research. 


The University of Denver is building 
a new library with funds given by 
Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, supplemented 
by $500,000 with which to purchase 
books. A second gift of $100,000 was 
also bequeathed to the University of 
Denver by John E. Good, a pioneer 
resident of the state. 


Tue commission on interracial co- 
operation with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Georgia, has recently reported 
that during the year 1930-31 there 
were 18,500 Negro students enrolled 
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in American colleges. Of these but 
2,063 were registered in northern in- 
stitutions. In June, 1,980 Negro stu- 
dents were awarded degrees. 


Speaxinc before the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
President Glenn Frank directed se- 
vere criticism toward the intensive 
specialization developing in American 
higher education. He pointed out 
that unless educators definitely sepa- 
rate the enterprise of scholarship and 
the enterprise of education far enough 
to prevent each from hamstringing 
the other, Western civilization is due 
for a sharp decline. 


Ix Jury, 1931, the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education issued a 
second and more important bulletin 
entitled Suggested Forms for Finan- 
cial Reports of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The report is available for 
interested persons on request to the 
committee, the chairman of which is 
Mr. Lloyd Morey of the University 


of Illinois. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has re- 
cently given a grant of $20,000 to the 
American Association of University 
Professors for a Semetiidiniens survey 
of college teaching. The program of 
the survey was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Association held at 
Chicago on November 27 and 28. 


Tue National Advisory Committee 
on Education has recently published 
the two sections of its report under the 
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titles, Federal Relations to Education, 
Committee Findings and Recommen- 
dations (Part 1) and Basic Facts (Part 
II). The report consists of ten chap- 
ters: “The Educational Situation in 
the Federal Government,” “Fields of 
Federal Responsibility for Educa- 
tion,” “Iederal Relations to Educa- 
tion in the States,” “Education in 
Special Federal Areas,” “Education 
of the Indians and Other Indigenous 


Peoples,” “Education in the Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions,” 


“The Training of Government Per- 
sonnel,” “Research and Information 
Service,” “International Intellectual 
Relations,” “General Policies and Ad- 
ministrative Procedures.” 

The National Advisory Committee 
recommends that a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education be established with 
a secretary in the Cabinet. The Com- 
mittee proposes, however, that the 
secretary have no legal, executive, or 
administrative powers, but rather 
gests that the lederal Department 
maintain fact-finding ser vices, leaving 
the contro! of education with cities 
and states. The report also proposes 
that after five years no grants be 
made for special forms of education, 
idult, vocational, agricultural. The 
fifty-one members of the Committee 
voted for these policies except the 
three representatives of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
he three Negro educator 


Tu General Federation of German 
Industries, the Association of Indus- 
trial Technologists, and several other 
organizations in Germany have issued 
a public warning that too many stu- 
dents are entering engineering in Ger- 
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man universities. The report points 
out that Germany cannot absorb all 
of the engineers being trained, and, 
unless registrations in engineering 
schools decrease, a serious situation 
will develop in a short time. Accord- 
ing to the report 


it is competently estimated, that by 1934 
there will be 130,000 graduates without 
jobs. “hat means millions in private and 
public money have been uselessly spent 
training 130,000 young citizens, many of 
whom for a fraction of that cost could 
have been prepared for vocations offering 
better economic prospects and that are bet- 
ter adapted to their real capacities. 


Personne and placement offices 
will be interested in the annual report 
of Albert Beecher Crawford, director 
of the Department of Personnel 
Study and Bureau of Appointments 
at Yale University. Mr. Crawford’s 
report presents a complete survey of 
personnel and placement programs at 


Yale. 


Tue University of Iowa has recently 
published a monograph entitled En- 
gineer ing as a Profession, a descrip- 
tion of the career of engineer for 
high-school students and college un- 
derclassmen who are contemplating 
engineering as a career. 


Tue Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America has just 
issued its 7 welfth Annual Report to 
the Policyholders for the year ending 
December 31, 1930. The largest 
amount of life insurance in its history, 
$6,224,702, was issued by the Asso- 
ciation in 1930, resulting in a total of 
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$37,993,348 in force. Total annual 
annuity increased from $12,913,397 
at the end of 1929 to $14,814,622 at 
the end of 1930. 


Tue New York Times reports that 
Mr. John C. Godbey, of Southwestern 
University, Texas, has organized his 
entire course in beginning chemistry 
around a series of motion pictures sent 
out by the University of Texas. 


Tue United Press reports that 32 
youths lost their lives while playing 
football during the 1931 season. The 
majority of these casualties were 
high-school or sand-lot players, but 
almost one-third were college players. 


Tue department of speech at Barnard 
College has been utilizing phono- 
graph records to record the speech of 
entering Freshmen. Professor Wil- 
liam Cabell Greet, under whose direc- 
tion the work is being carried on, 
observes that the student recognizes 
her mistakes more easily by listening 
to a record of her own talk than by 
trying to hear herself when speaking. 


‘Tus Association of American Col- 
eee has been granted a fund oi 


$25,000 by the General Education 
Board to furnish college admuinistra- 
tors and others who may be inter- 
ested with information concerning the 
actual conditions which prevail and 
the main issues involved in "repped 
to comprehensive examinations. The 
work is under the direction of Edward 
S. Jones, personnel director of the 
University of Bufialo, who has been 
eranted a year’s leave of absence 
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from his institution. Mr. Jones is at man and publicist, wrote concerning PL 
present making an analysis of systems the objectives of the American college «7 
now in vogue in American colleges as follows: say 
preparatory to setting up his service to 
organization. In my view the objectives of an Ameri- pre 
can college should be to assist a student: an 
1. To develop his character. the 
Ix riz November 15 number of 2°79 stimulate his intuitions and emo- ple 
Antioch Notes the new house pro- dete. apy 
gram for men students at Antioch is 3. To discover his mental aptitude and hor 
described. The plan provides for to train it. onl 
halls for upperclassmen and halls for 4. To learn enough about our organized res 
Freshmen and Sophomores. machinery of society to apply his gifts cer 
effectively. essi 
In the under-class halls, assignment is by 5. To acquire skill in communications col. 
lot, with the exception that sophomores are with others. That means languages wit 
divided as equally as possible among the both oral and written, and manners it h 
halls and are allowed to choose their room- too: wo 
mates. The Housing Council assigns to I think I have stated these objectives in 
each under-class hall two resident advisers the order of their importance. as 
who may be upperclassmen, graduate stu- We teach men to rely so much on their slig 
dents, or faculty members. It is the ad- minds alone that the thousand and one aut 
viser’s duty to aid the assimilation of subconscious nervous reactions become ing 
freshmen and promote constructive group dwarfed in the process of our education. plat 
effort by gaining the respect and confidence Our emotions suffer too from our science and 
of the men. and mathematics and our fashionable sci- soci 
After two years’ residence in an under- entific methods of dealing with history, exis 
class hall, a student is free to affiliate with art, and literature. There is not enough the 
any upper-class group. No group may of human contact and understanding of ther 
choose its members; residence in a hall human emotions. a |: 
establishes membership in the organization exp 
« i — ’ I riz October number of Current | PF 
aculty advisers are assigned to all halls Hi Prof Robe McN non 
by the Housing Council. Since it is hoped story, + roxessor obert = rese 
that distinction among groups at Antioch McElroy, formerly of the Depart- req 


ment of History at Princeton and now } 


will not be based upon amount of money 
Professor of American History at | A 


spent, social position, or athletic accomplish- 





ment and that indulgence in empty con- Oxford, writes on “English and leg 
ventions will be minimized, faculty and American Colleges.” The Harvard | in3 
resident advisers are encouraged to discuss A]ysmni Bulletin comments upon Pro- wh 
undesirable trends in individual or group fessor McElroy’s article as follows: 
action and help build up desirable habits ’ | = 
of living. In Professor McElroy’s article, written of 
from a peculiar vantage-ground for com- con 
parison between English and American low 
Weare to Mr. Rufus M. Jones, educational methods, there is a passage of ( 
Haverford College, Mr. Owen D. which we would commend especially to ; 
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Plan an ominous Anglicizing tendency. 
“There is indicated in these experiments,” 
says Professor McElroy, “a conscious aim 
to secure results similar to those so long 
procured by the college system of Oxford 
and Cambridge. To anyone familiar with 
that system, however, the element of com- 
plete autonomy for the smaller units 
appears essential. If the Harvard and Yale 
houses are to be merely administrative 
units, not completely autonomous units, the 
results, though they may be important, will 
certainly not be Osonian, since the very 
essence of Oxford is the autonomy of the 
college; and that autonomy is guarded 
with a zealous love which the outsider finds 
it hard to understand or to value at its true 
worth.” 

Here, indeed, is the gist of the question 
as it puts itself at Harvard. Is there the 
slightest reason to anticipate any “complete 
autonomy” of the separate Houses? Noth- 
ing of the sort appears to be in contem- 
plation, for it is entirely as administrative, 
and residential, and, to the implied extent, 
social units that they are beginning their 
existence. It is hard to see how, under 
the general scheme of things at Harvard, 
they can ever become anything else. Yet 
a large measure of interest in the whole 
experiment is bound to reside in observing 
precisely what they do become. This phe- 
nomenon, in any satisfying form, must be 
reserved for eyes which do not even yet 
require the glasses of middle age. 


A commirree of the Harvard Col- 
lege Student Council has recently 
made a study of the tutorial system 
which has been published in a supple- 
ment to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
of October 9. The findings of the 
committee are summarized in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Bulletin 
of October 16. 

The defects in the tutorial system in 
Harvard College as judged by the recent 
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Committee of the Student Council (printed 
as Part Two of last week’s Bulletin) boil 
down to two. In the first place, the tutors 
are not as good as they ought to be; and, 
in the second place, there is a conflict be- 
tween the purposes of standardization and 
stimulation, both of which the system is 
designed to serve. ‘The major cause of the 
tutors’ inefficiency is their youth and inex- 
perience. ‘This, in turn, is due to the fact 
that as a rule they are not retained and 
promoted on the ground of their tutorial 
success, or to the fact that their labors are 
burdensome and irksome. ‘They can be 
retained and promoted in their present 
number only by spending more money. 
Their burden can be reduced, the total 
number of tutees remaining the same, only, 
again, by spending more money. The irk- 
someness can be reduced only by relieving 
them of their less responsive and gifted 
tutees. 

The second defect, or the conflict be- 
tween the purposes of standardization and 
stimulation, is more complicated. The 
course-requirements and the general exam- 
ination exist for the purpose of defining a 
standard of effort and attainment for the 
A.B. degree. The tutors, on the other 
hand, are supposed to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest and help him to investigate 
for himself. A conflict between these two 
purposes arises when course-requirements 
intrude upon the honors thesis, or when 
examinations strive at one and the same 
time to “cover” a prescribed area and 
provide an opportunity for independent 
thinking. 

This is the gist of the indictment. What 
is the remedy? ‘To divide “honors” and 
“pass” men and treat them differentially 
would help to overcome both defects. It 
would reduce the total amount of tutoring, 
and make it possible that it should be done 
by more mature men without increased 
cost, while at the same time it would alle- 
viate the irksomeness of the tutor’s job. 
And such a device would also remove the 
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conflict between standardization and stimu- 
lation by applying them to different classes 
of students. 

But to divide the “honors” and “pass” 
men would be to abandon one of the most 
admirable features of the Harvard system 
—namely, equal opportunity for all, or the 
use of the tutorial system as a means of 
creating and not merely of satisfying intel- 
lectual interest. 

A possible compromise is suggested by, 
though not embodied in, the Committee’s 
recommendations. Suppose the division be- 
tween “pass” and “honor” were to be made 
on the basis of general examinations given 
at the end of the junior year, and that 
tutoring were then to be discontinued for 
men of the former category. “The seniors 
who remained as candidates for honors 
could then devote the year to a thesis and 
special examination, with a generous reduc- 
tion, or even total elimination, of course 
requirements. The remaining seniors could 
satisfy course requirements, or pass a sec- 
ond general examination suited to their 
un-tutored minds. Like the Committee, 
the Bulletin “‘is in no position to prescribe 
—it merely wishes to discuss.” 


The comptroller of the University 
of Illinois, Lloyd Morey, writing 
editorially in the September issue 
of the Educational Business Manager 
and Buyer, comments on the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Montana which compels the Montana 
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State College to analyze samples of 
petroleum products offered for sale 
in the state. The College attempted 
to resist the order since no funds 
were provided and the work was 
non-educational. 


The functions of a university are gener- 
ally conceded to go beyond the limits of 
resident instruction. Instruction of non- 
residents, or “extension” work, is an added 
function, as well as research and experi- 
mental work and the publication and 
dissemination of the results of such investi- 
gations. There is an important line of de- 
marcation, however, between research and 
experimental work from which public bene- 
fit may accrue, and routine, regulatory 
functions. The testing of gasoline is only 
one of the many functions of a state char- 
acter which are essential but which have 
no connection with the work of educational 
or scientific institutions. It is a great mis- 
take to assign such duties to an institution 
whose purpose is primarily educational and 
scientific. Regulatory duties in which the 
state must exercise control should be as- 
signed to departments of the state which 
are organized and manned for that pur- 
pose, and extraneous duties not necessarily 
incidental to its educational functions 
should not be imposed upon it. 

A state university is an institution for 
the improvement of the intellectual, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural life of the people 
of the state. It is not and should not be 
made a police department. 
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The Battle of 1932 


HE twelve months of 1932 
will be the most critical period 
that higher education has faced 
since the war. Private institutions 
will feel the pressure of decreased 
dividends from endowments and, in 
many cases, disastrous stringencies of 
revenues from students’ fees. State- 
supported institutions have been 
pinched by legislative budgets —_ 
priated in 1931; but many may 
bruised in 1933. They have hain 
riding without serious challenge for 
fifteen years, but when the legislators 
assemble in 1933 a bitter fight will be 
waged against any increase in the taxes 
over those of the present biennium. 
The psychology of the public—wage- 
earners, property holders and cor- 
porations—is set solidly toward 
retrenchment. The public believes 
that state enterprises should be sub- 
jected to the same cuts in salaries, 
activities, and facilities for work that 
it has already had to bear. This was 
evident in legislatures in the early 
stages of the depression, in the first 
half of 1931, and the feeling will be 
deeper and more violent in the sum- 
mer of 1932, as the depression grows 
more galling because of its persistence. 
Higher education is not so fortu- 
nately situated as industry. When 
depression comes in business, manage- 
ment can cut its output to meet the 
demand. The automobile manufac- 
turers turn out fifty thousand cars a 
month instead of the one hundred 
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fifty thousand produced in a buoyant 
market. As they reduce output, they 
correspondingly reduce expenses. And 
they can still hope, if they are clever, 
to make a profit. Higher education, 
however, cannot decrease its output. 
More students were enrolled in 1931 
than in 1930, and more will be in 
residence in 1932 than in 1931. When 
a depression strikes a nation the pub- 
lic stops buying automobiles, shoes, 
clothes, and expensive luxuries, but it 
sends its children to school in increas- 
ing numbers. The statistics known to 
everyone reveal the huge and over- 
whelming increase of students, until 
now one out of every five persons of 
college age is in school, and there is 
no indication that this number will not 
increase progressively to a fourth and 
a third. 

The American people believe in 
education. It is their religion, and 
feeling its value as they do they will 
support it if they understand its needs. 
Just now they are worried about per- 
sonal income and taxes, and their dis- 
like of taxes in the abstract may easily 
lead them to hurt the thing they love. 
Not that taxes are relatively so high in 
the concrete. Other things less essen- 
tial than education are still being 
bought even in these pinching times. 
The leading chewing-gum corporation 
of America has scarcely felt the de- 
pression. Its profits are only 7 per 
cent below last year’s, and still are as 
substantial as in 1929. The difficulty 
is not that higher education costs the 
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nation as much and more than chew- 
ing gum, but that the people are better 
acquainted with that commodity. 

The moral is evident. Higher edu- 
cation must in 1932, and should in 
every year, make its needs and pur- 
poses familiar to its public, not because 
the salaries of professors are in jeop- 
ardy, but because the training of the 
million young people now in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools 
is at stake. When the public sends its 
children to school, it has such deep 
regard for their welfare that it will 
demand from the state facilities amply 
adequate for their proper education. 


N THIS situation, the state-sup- 

ported institutions clearly have a 
responsibility placed squarely upon 
their shoulders. A program of public 
relations is absolutely essential if the 
welfare of normal boys and girls in 
college is to be protected. Such a pro- 
gram has many elements and among 
them the following are important. 

In the first place, administrators, 
trustees, and faculty members must 
cultivate within themselves a vigorous 
attitude of reasonable optimism. When 
the nation feels the pinch of economic 
depression, university officers are nor- 
mally and naturally infected with the 
current pessimism, and they are intel- 
ligent in this recognition of conditions. 
But if their feelings lead them to cover 
up and turn their backs to the storm 
in the hope of weathering it, they are 
not fair to their students. The youths 
on the campus in 1933 are just as val- 
uable to society as the students were 
in 1929. Someone has to look after 
their interests and inform the public 
about their needs. Once the public 
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knows, it will see that they are prop- 
erly educated. This basis for optimism 
is substantial, and the officers of an 
institution can count upon it if, while 
recognizing their difficulties, they 
press a vigorous attack in the ap- 
proaching battle. 

In the second place, however, the 
institutions will be embarrassed if they 
cannot present a clean bill of health 
when charges of waste are made 
against them by the advocates of re- 
trenchment. The year 1932 is a criti- 
cal time in which to study the activities 
of each institution to see that its pro- 
gram is thoroughly efficient. There 
are undoubtedly areas in which qual- 
ity can be increased, while costs for 
the area remain stationary or are even 
reduced. Except in some few superior 
institutions, some waste can be found. 
In administration and physical main- 
tenance, it is entirely conceivable that 
fewer people might do a better job if 
better trained. It may be that equip- 
ment and supplies can be purchased 
more economically or that some pur- 
chases may be unnecessary. In most 
institutions, there are courses in the 
senior area with small enrollments, 
which can be eliminated without harm 
to the student body or to faculty 
growth. A more even distribution of 
recitation periods to cover all the 
hours of the day may make crowded 
housing comfortably adequate. State 
institutions may frequently perform 
services which might well be dis- 
pensed with. The quality of instruc- 
tion and the efficiency of supervision 
in the junior area can well be im- 
proved. The contacts between in- 
structors and students are susceptible 
of development. In short, every activ- 
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ity carried on by an institution of 
higher education should be subjected 
to careful scrutiny and to firm and 
impartial treatment so that its friends 
may confidently declare that the insti- 
tution is doing its reasonable best to 
produce high quality at minimum cost. 

It is important and necessary, in 
the third place, for the faculty to 
make its public acquainted with its 
work. There are scores of activities, 
studies, and projects within a univer- 
sity or college which possess stimu- 
lating interest for the public whose 
children are being educated. These 
are often matters of course to the ones 
who know them but do not appreciate 
their human-interest value. Indeed, 
the typical professor has little know]- 
edge of what the layman’s interest 
is. Fortunately, however, there are 
enough members of the faculty with 
this sense of popular news value to 
underwrite a program of information, 
and, in any case, every professor who 
meets his public can impress upon it 
by facts and illustrations the value of 
higher education for the leaders of 
the next generation. 

There is a fourth activity in public 
relations which is of practical impor- 
tance. If higher education is held to 
be of value, there can be found in 
the home districts of every represent- 
ative in the legislature a small group 
of prominent and forceful parents of 
students, alumni, and friends of higher 
education who can be stimulated to 
scrutinize the attitude of candidates 
toward education, to see that mistakes 
are not made, and at appropriate times 
to advise the elected representative 
about the importance of educational 
measures. Alumni are ordinarily sup- 
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posed to perform this function, but 
parents of students and friends of edu- 
cation who have not received a college 
training are often more interested than 
alumni and, in any case, are valuable 
allies. 


TUDENTS also have a responsi- 

bility in making the needs of col- 
leges known, and fortunately they 
have both a deep interest and an unex- 
pected influence in affecting legislation 
at home through their connections. 
To secure their co-operation all that 
is needed is an invitation to them to 
share the responsibility in common 
with the other friends of education. 

A successful program will include 
the making of contacts with state 
organizations which support activities 
in which the universities are inter- 
ested. The farm interests are logical 
sources of influence with which the 
colleges of agriculture can make inti- 
mate contacts, the colleges of com- 
merce with chambers of commerce, 
the medical schools with public-health 
organizations, the departments of 
sociology with the  social-welfare 
groups, and the colleges of educa- 
tion with superintendents and school 
boards. 

And finally, in this incomplete sur- 
vey, it is necessary that all public 
institutions of higher education in a 
state unite on a common front to fight 
the common battle for the children of 
the public. Individual institutions may 
press their special cases without regard 
to others, but the policy is short- 
sighted. The battle of 1933 will not 
be against one institution; it will be 
waged against all of them. And this 
calls for united action. If one loses 
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all will lose, and if all win none will 
lose. Just as the battle for free ele- 
mentary education was successfully 
fought in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century, and the high 
school won its battle at the close of 
the century, so now the college and 
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the university must fight to win its 
battle in the thirties of the twentieth 
century. It is better to recognize in 
advance the violence of the storm and 
fight it in order to maintain and im- 
prove position, than to run before the 
tempest and lose the fight. 
W.W.C. 
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Teaching Large Classes 


Crass SizE In HicH ScHoo.t ENGLIsH, 
by Dora V. Smith. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. xiit+309 pp. $2.50. 

If this book merely re-examined the old 
question of the effectiveness, under uni- 
form conditions, of large and small classes 
it would not be a very important publica- 
tion. So far as the author has addressed 
herself to that task she has only confirmed, 
albeit with more careful attention to experi- 
mental details, the reports of a long line of 
investigators. In fact, she herself brings out 
at great length the essential uniformity of 
all these findings, including her own. It 
may be accepted as proved that, under 
present conditions and with the usual class- 
room procedure, the product of teaching 
and learning is almost if not quite as good 
in large as in small classes. 

It is true that this statement must be 
qualified. Some subjects and some kinds 
of work seem to be more favored by small 
classes than others. Some types of pupils 
(probably all underprivileged types) tend 
to do better work in small groups than in 
large. ‘The questions, How large is a large 
class? How small is a small class? give room 
for discussion. The sufficiency of the 
means of appraising results, although these 
means have been rather varied, may be 
debated. Points of this character may be 
raised; and to the extent that they modify 
the general statement, they should be in- 
corporated in it as qualifying clauses. 

The trend of experimentation, however, 
is unmistakable. The earlier and cruder 
studies have been supported by the later 
and more refined studies. Within the lim- 
its of teaching sections commonly found in 
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schools and colleges, say from ten to fifty 
members, nothing resembling a progressive 
increase in effectiveness of teaching as class 
size diminishes has ever been shown. More- 
over, the conviction grows (and the pres- 
ent report further confirms it) that with 
current methods of teaching and available 
means of judging results no such showing 
can be expected, except perhaps in special 
types of work and with special types of 
pupils. So far, therefore, as Miss Smith’s 
book may be regarded as another class-size 
study supporting studies already abundant, 
we shall find it interesting for its refine- 
ment of technique, but we shall not be 
enthusiastic about it as a “contribution” to 
educational knowledge. 

Fortunately, however, the author does 
much more than stamp over old ground. 
In the reviewer’s opinion the most signifi- 
cant parts of her report are those which set 
forth ways to teach large classes. (One 
may remark parenthetically that this is 
exactly what ought to be done in the case 
of small classes. The conviction persists, 
sadly battered though it be, that the small 
class has advantages which have never been 
capitalized.) It is quite beyond the scope 
of this review to describe the large-class 
methods which the author worked out. 
They involved an astonishingly complete 
system. In the report they are considered 
under the following general heads: meth- 
ods of caring for routine, the importance 
of the teacher’s pre-planning and assign- 
ment, the problem of pupil participation in 
a large class, the necessity of motivation, 
the recognition of individual differences, 
and the testing program as a check-up on 
results. Bulletin boards, mimeographed 
lists, envelope files, objective tests, correc- 
tion keys, a class newspaper, progress 
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charts, drill exercises, error check lists, out- 
lines, score sheets—these and many other 
more or less mechanical accessories came 
into full play in teaching the large class. 
But probably the most effective device was 
the organization of the class into adminis- 
trative groups each with a head. Other 
groupings, that is, not administrative, were 
made with great freedom. By means of 
the grouping device some rather remark- 
able results were secured. It takes the 
teacher, for example, little longer to take 
attendance, distribute and collect materials, 
or obtain a class report when she merely 
has to deal with ten heads of administrative 
groups than it does to perform the same 
routine activities with a class of ten pupils. 
Again, the groups combined in various 
ways and using various aids permitted the 
class to secure certain benefits ordinarily 
thought of as impossible in large classes— 
a modified contract plan in one of the 
larger units, flexible assignments, full par- 
ticipation, self-competition, project activi- 
ties, group co-operation, class citizenship. 

One gets the impression that during the 
two years’ experimentation at the Minne- 
sota University High School, a pupil in the 
freshman English class may have found it 
a real privilege to belong to one of these 
large classes. Life there could hardly have 
been dull. There must have been plenty 
of variety, group stimulus, and “go.” 

Now let’s see if someone will not prove 
the possibilities of the small class. Nobody 
has really done that yet. It is so much 
easier to pass resolutions. 

B. R. BuckinGHAM 
Harvard University 


Magnus Opus 
Towarps Betrer Epucations, by David 
Snedden. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. viit 
427 pp. $4.00. 
Perhaps no other writer on educational 
problems has been more prolific in output 
than the author of Towards Better Edu- 
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cations and this is his magnus opus both in 
the physical sense, for he has contributed 
more than four hundred pages, and in the 
sense of a contribution to present-day edu- 
cational discussion. What, then, is this 
magnus opus? It is first a critical analysis 
of the writings of practically all of the 
educational philosophers of the present gen- 
eration. These writings have been drawn 
upon occasionally for support of his own 
arguments, but generally the extensive quo- 
tations are given for purposes of showing 
their inadequacy and their fallacious 
interpretation. 

Mr. Snedden has prepared his bludgeon, 
has laid aside his vestments, and with fury 
has sought to slay his antagonists. He 
seems to regard all the educational phi- 
losophers as antagonists. This is well ex- 
pressed in his third minor premise, namely, 
“When educational philosophers—and these 
include many laymen of the intelligentsia 
—do condescend to discuss relative educa- 
tional values and objectives they almost 
invariably leave their findings in a limbo 
of abstract speculations and of prematurely 
derived generalizations which serve but 
very little useful purposes as guidance to 
educational policy makers.” 

The author has selected sixteen groups 
of educational problems, in the center of 
present discussion, and has sought to show 
that educational writers have floundered 
in confusion and in “rank romanticism” 
because of failure to distinguish between 
educational purposes and _ educational 
methods. 

The author is at his best in pointing out 
weaknesses in his opponent’s educational 
philosophy, and scarcely anywhere does 
there emerge a clear-cut educational phi- 
losophy of his own. He seems to be anxious 
to settle a grudge which has been rankling 
in his righteous bosom lo, these many years! 
He has set for himself the task of criticism 
and has most consistently maintained his 
purpose. 

The book, according to the author, has 
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been prepared with two distinct purposes 
in mind: first, as a test for advanced stu- 
dents in educational sociology; and, second, 
as a book on educational sociology ad- 
dressed to policy makers and others respon- 
sible for reshaping curriculums and for 
affecting purposes of present-day schools. 
From the point of view of the reviewer 
neither of these purposes has been fully 
accomplished. The book will serve as a 
basis for the critical study of social phi- 
losophies of education and not as an edu- 
cational sociology at all. Educational 
sociology seeks to make a scientific approach 
to education and not a philosophical one. 
In so far as this book offers a social philos- 
ophy basic to research in and a study of 
educational sociology, it will serve this first 
purpose of the author. Moreover, this book 
will serve those responsible for curriculum 
making only as it will make educational 
leaders hesitant about following blindly the 
present-day philosophers who are now fol- 
lowed worshipfully and uncritically by a 
large body of American educators. This, 
if accomplished, is a worthy contribution 
and I believe the one to which the author 
really has set his mind. 
E, GrorGcE Payne 
New York University 


University Control 


THE GOVERNMENT OF OxForp. Lon- 
don, England: Oxford University Press, 
1931. ix+82 pp. $1.25. 

This compact little book is the joint work 
of a score of English authors, most of 
whom are in service in administrative work 
or teaching at Oxford University. It is by 
no means a mere collection of uncorrelated 
individual papers, but is a coherent and 
well-organized draft which was agreed 
upon by the group after consultation, The 
title does not indicate the full scope of the 
work, for in addition to the treatment of 
Oxford it contains in every chapter com- 
parative data concerning Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and the British provincial universities. 
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Also, one of the appendixes is a sympa- 
thetic and penetrating essay of some six 
thousands words on the control of Amer- 
ican and Canadian universities, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon such features as 
afford illuminating comparison with Ox- 
ford. This is the work of the secretary of 
the group, who was sent to America for 
the purpose. 

Not only does the book treat of the 
structural outline of the government of 
Oxford and the other universities, but also 
of university finance, the instructional or- 
ganization, the administrative system, and 
the relation of the colleges to the univer- 
sity. It seems that the authors have ad- 
mirably achieved their aim of providing 
the reader with “an accurate yet succinct 
knowledge of the government of Oxford, 
and of the problems with which that gov- 
ernment is faced.” One marvels that so 
much information could be compressed into 
so small a space, and still form a discourse 
so easily read and so lucid in style. 

M. M. CHaMBERs 
Teachers College of Kansas City 


A Status Report 


RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
by Edward Sterling Boyer. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1930. 105 pp. $1.25. 


The present status of the teaching of 
religion in the American college is the 
problem to which the author of this book 
addresses himself. As data for his study 
he uses the results of investigations which 
he himself has made, together with ma- 
terial from several published monographs 
in this field. Youth today is hunting for a 
way of life, and to guide him in this search 
the college maintains its work in religion. 
The objectives of this teaching in religion 
may be stated as the development of re- 
ligiously motivated personalities, the spread 
of religious intelligence, the giving of voca- 
tional training in religion, and the develop- 
ment of skill in religious living. Church 
colleges and independent colleges may, of 
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course, include religious subjects as an 
integral part of the curriculum, but if re- 
ligion is to be taught in state institutions it 
must be done through schools of religion 
maintained by the churches adjacent to 
such institutions. In addition to the courses 
taught, the religious atmosphere and the 
religious qualities of the teachers make up 
a considerable share of what the colleges 
have to offer for the religious development 
of the student. 

Courses in Bible, religion, and religious 
education are variously classified, though 
there seems to be a growing tendency to 
group them in departments of religion. 
Such evidence as is available seems to show 
that the Bible courses are the most popular, 
and that, on an average, courses in religion 
draw students to about the same degree as 
other elective courses. While some schools 
offer courses in religion as required sub- 
jects, this practice, like compulsory chapel, 
seems to be on the wane. It is clear that 
only a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of students in the average college 
choose courses in religion, though just what 
this percentage is does not appear from the 
book, for conflicting statements are made. 
Thus, on one page we read “four per cent 
only were in training for paid vocations in 
religion” and “A disturbing element ap- 
pears in the fact that 96 per cent of the 
students year by year fail to engage actively 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge i” 
The first statement would seem to alkow 
for any number of students taking courses 
in religion for non-vocational purposes, 
while the second indicates that only four 
per cent of the students are taking courses 
in religion for any purpose whatsoever. At 
another place in the book the reader is told 
that 37 per cent of students take courses 
in religion.? 

From the standpoint of academic prep- 
aration, the teachers of courses in religion 
compare favorably with teachers of other 
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subjects, though the author leaves the im- 
pression that many of them have ministerial 
or other training but not specific training 
for college teaching. Special degrees are 
offered for major work in religion, but the 
prevailing tendency seems to be to offer 
the regulation Bachelor’s degree. Among 
the limitations suffered by the department 
of religion in the average college are those 
of inadequate financial support, lack of 
teachers specifically trained for teaching 
religion, weak administration, and inade- 
quate library facilities. One might perti- 
nently ask, Is there any department in the 
average college which does not suffer these 
limitations? 

This book will give the reader a general 
but rather vague impression of the present 
status of the teaching of religion in Penal 
leges. As a scientific treatise it is disap- 
pointing. So many different et hy are 
drawn upon that the total result is con- 
fusing. Many seemingly significant state- 
ments are not supported by data; for 
example, that the student group making up 
the membership of religious organizations 
and the number enrolled in courses in 
religion being about the same, the two 
groups must be made up of essentially the 
same people;* the implications concerning 
the quality of teaching in courses in re- 
ligion without evidence that adequate in- 
vestigations have been made concerning the 
teaching done in such courses.* Irrelevant 
items are introduced here and there, to the 
confusion of the reader. For example, in 
the midst of the chapter on the department 
of religion appears a discussion on chapel 
exercises. A more thorough and scientific 
study of this whole field, if not already 
made, would no doubt prove of interest 
and value, and to such a study this book 
may prove to be an introduction. 

Pauw H. Vietu 
Superintendent of Educational Administra- 
tion, International Council of Religious 
Edu cation 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“The New Morality in the Colleges,” by 


Christian Gauss, Scribner’s, November, 

1931. 

The Dean of Princeton College tells of 
the demise of Flaming Youth, or at least of 
its disappearance from conversation. ‘The 
Babylonian break in civilization which the 
flapper age was to bring about has not yet 
occurred. Instead, adults stand aghast at 
the cataclysmic disaster which befell their 
own world. Now the hands are changed. 
A younger generation characterized by 
idealism almost extreme and _interna- 
tionalism increasingly rampant is evident. 
Patriotism is off the boards. Reading in- 
terests are entirely changed. ‘There is a 
new “morality” in the colleges. 


“Goddesses of Learning,” by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, American Mercury, 
November, 1931. 

The most startling statement in Mr. 
Crawford’s article is in his last sentence 
where he draws 
strength of the fact of “girls having more 
brains” than men. The history of Greek- 
letter organizations for women, their atti- 
tude toward scholarship in contrast to 
men’s societies, their wealth and philan- 
thropic interests, and prominent members 
are considered in the article. 


a conclusion on the 


“The Worthy Use of Leisure,” by Law- 
rence H. Conrad, Forum, November, 
1931. 

When worthy use is made of leisure, 
when spare time is spent in a manner ap- 
proved by the National Education Associa- 
tion, is it still leisure? ‘‘No,” says Mr. 
Conrad. 

Both in the assumption upon which it is 
based, and in the administration of the pro- 
gram during these twelve years, the worthy- 
use-of-leisure movement has driven us toward 
grave dangers. Because of the publicity given 
to this doctrine, we have come to assume that 
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leisure, unused, is itself an unworthy thing. 
And because of the zeal of those who prosecute 
the case against leisure, all our “spare time” 
has been subject to endless exploitation. . . . 


Employers were persuaded to release 
their workers for relief from work while 
the sun was still shining. There was peace 
and rest. Then came along an energetic 
group who raised horrified hands at the 
prospect of idleness. ““You must take piano 
lessons, or start a stamp collection, or read 
the book of the month, or attend a lecture. 
This is for your own good.” Bewildered 
by this Indian-giving, the poor workman 
let his leisure go. 


Why, some vice-president could make him- 
self famous by saying that what this country 
needs is a darned good rest. Nowhere is a 
rest more strikingly needed than in that very 
group which is charged with carrying out the 
anti-leisure propaganda, namely the school 
teachers. For their lives are so harried with 
purposeful activity that they go about drunk 
with fatigue and starved for moments of care- 
free, unalloyed leisure. A professor of my 
acquaintance needs nothing so much as a long, 
long, afternoon sitting in the kitchen in his 
shirt sleeves, with his feet in the oven. 


Thus in the greatest country in the world 
we grow nerve-wracked with the strain of 
purposeful activity, with the constant effort 
to be worthily engaged. Socrates, lounging at a 
street-corner, would be beneath our contempt. 
Wordsworth, strolling among the lakes, would 
be scorned by his neighbors. Lincoln, sitting 
on a cracker barrel in a country store, would 
be given something important to do. 

We can take, now, what the labors and the 
lives of our ancestors have won for us. For 
every individual who wants to claim it, the 
dream of the centuries has come true. ‘The 
efforts of the human race for thousands of 
years have won for us a little bit of real leis- 
ure. Converting that hard-won leisure back 
into efficiency and compulsion and work is a 
betrayal of trust. Leisure is not leisure if you 
usé it; leisure is to be spent 

Frances KIrKPATRICK 
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AMERICAN LIFE 


Present and Future 


By AUGUSTUS DELAFIELD ZANZIG 
with a foreword by 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 





A new and valuable survey of contem- 
porary American music in the school and 
community, employing the findings of the 
nation-wide research of the National Recre- 
ation Association. $3.50 
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Bureau of Educational 
Research Monographs 


soon to be published 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND IN OHIO 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 
and RICHARD R. FOSTER 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION AT 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


By RALPH W. TYLER 
and others 


Bureau of Educational Research 


Ohio State University 




















STUDENT 
SELF-SUPPORT 


By JAMES G. UMSTATTD 


A book that aroused controversy even be- 
fore it came from the press, this survey 
shows how fifty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota earn 
their college expenses. Types of work, 
amount of money earned, attitudes of em- 
ployers, and effect of outside work on schol- 
arship, health, and campus activities are 
among the subjects dealt with. 
$2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 











PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX 
By W. H. COWLEY 


OME five thousand books and 

articles have been written in 
the past fifteen years upon student 
personnel problems e« « e The devel- 
opments in health programs, educa- 
tional counseling, mental hygiene, 
selective programs of admissions, 
the placement of graduates, and a 
score of other problems have been 
numerous and important «e+ The 
“Personnel Bibliographical Index” 
puts all of this literature at your 
disposal « « « It is so organized that 
all publications upon any personnel 
problem may be discovered in a 


jiffy. 
Price $4.00 
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